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The Shall of the War 


Europe Since 1815 


By Charles Downer Hazen 


The author starts where Napoleon left off, 
at the Congress of Vienna, and comes down to 
and explains the situation out of which the 
present war has developed. The style is fresh 
and attractive, the matter authoritative, the 
scope widely inclusive. The author has paid 
fully as much attention to economic and social 
as to military matters, and has simplified his 
narrative by considering one country at a time 
for considerable periods. Europe’s relations 
to her colonies and to the United States are 
also considered. There are fourteen maps, 
“the best set of maps,” says Professor Sche- 
ville of the University of Chicago, “that has 
ever been incorporated in this kind of a 
volume.” 

(Add 10c to 18¢ postage.) $3.75 net, 


The Diplomatic 
Background of the War 


By Charles Seymour 
Professor in Yale University 

A remarkably graphic and fascinating story 
of the maneuvering and manipulating of Euro- 
pean politics since 1874. It interprets the 
essential motifs of the several nations with 
unusual lucidity. No important diplomatic 
incident is overlooked. The reader feels that 
he is being piloted through the labyrinth of 
European political mysteries by a guide who 
speaks as one acquainted with inside condi- 
tions. It is a story worth reading and the 
narrative grips like the climax of a novel. 


Impartial, Clear and Logical 
(Add 8c to i4¢ postage.) $2.00 net. 


The German State of Mind 


German Philosophy and Politics 


By John Dewey 


This book gives the unprofessional reader a 
succinct notion of the development of classic 
German philosophy from Kant to Hegel. 
Technical details are omitted, while the ideas 
that are significant for the history of culture 
are emphasized. It shows how German 
thought took shape ir the struggle for German 
nationality against the Na»oleonic menace, and 
how profoundly that crisis affected the philos- 
ophy of morals, of the state, and of history 
which has since that time penetrated into the 
common consciousness of Germany. The 
reader should have at least a college acquaint- 
ance with the history of philosophy. 


Not a mere book—it is a searchlight! 
(Add 6c to 19¢ postage.) $1.25 net. 


Out of Their Own Mouths 


“Out of their own mouths the vandals may 
be judged.” A terrific indictment of Germany 
by the Germans themselves. This book proves 
conclusively the identity of the aggressors in 
the War by translating letters of German 
leaders, speeches in the Reichstag, official doc- 
uments and hundreds of unofficial statements 
by Germans. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.00 net. 


Christine 


By Alice Cholmondeley 


“Whether fact or fiction, Christine is unique 
among all the books evoked by the great con- 
flict."—Boston Herald. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.25 net. 


The War and the Christian Conscience 


The Outlook for Religion 


By W. E. Orchard, D. D. 


This is the kind of book that no man can read 
and straightway forget. The volume may be 
laid on the shelf, but the author’s thesis will 
haunt the soul of any Christian until the soul 
comes to some terms with the issues that are 
raised. No such analysis of religious condi- 
tions produced by the war has yet appeared. 
“In my judgment,” says the editor of The 
Christian Century, “it is the great religious 
book of the war period up to date. It must 
either be accepted or refuted. I wish every 
Christian Century subscriber would read it.” 


(Add 6c to 12c postage.) $1.50 net. 


The Challenge of the 


Present Crisis 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick, D. D. 


A clarion call to those whose spiritual and 
moral vision is confused by their inner unpre- 
paredness for war. This book takes a point 
of view opposite to that of Dr. Orchard in 
“The Outlook for Religion.” 


(Add 4c to 8c postage.) $0.50 net. 
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The Human Realities of the War 


Over the Top 


By Arthur Guy Empey 


Widely and deservedly popular for its graphic 
description. It enables the reader to visualize 
the actual conditions at the fighting front. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.50 net. 


A Student in Arms 


First and Second Series 
By Donald Hankey 


Two books, written from the trenches, about 
soldier life that carry a splendid message of 
reassurance and consolation for every one 
who is sending husband, brother, son, lover 
or friend to the front. 

(Add 6c to 10c postage.) Each, $1.50 net. 


Facing the Hindenburg Line 


By Burris A. Jenkins 


More readable reportorial description than 
this has not appeared in the long list of 
quickly written popular-veined observation 
sketches made by visitors to or participants in 
the great doings at the war front. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.25 net. 


The Battle of the Marne 


By Hilaire Belloc 


Second phase of “Elements of the Great War.” 
Thrilling in interest and of permanent histor- 
ical value. One of the few great after-the- 
battle narratives which the war has yet pro- 
duced. It has great descriptive brilliance and 
authority. 


(Add 6c to 12c postage.) $1.50 net. 





Poetry and the War 


A Treasury of War Verse 


Edited By George H. Clark 


Among the numerous collections of war 
poetry, this of about 130 poems, stands out 
for its completeness and distinction, and from 
the fact that it contains important poems by 
important authors which have not been acces- 
sible to other anthologies, including the best 
recent works of Kipling, Galsworthy, Mase- 
field, Henry van Dyke, Alfred Noyes, Allan 
Seegar, Rupert Brooke, Vachel Lindsay, 
Josephine Preston Peabody, Robert Bridges, 
and many others. 

The poets are the war’s best interpreters. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.25 net. 
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Carry On 


Letters in War Time 
By Lieut. Coningsby Dawson 


The spirit of a new literature, a new religion, 
pervades the book, making it a penetrating, a 
comprehensive interpretation of war. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.00 net. 


Under Fire (Le Feu) 
the Story of a Squad 


By Henri Barbusse, translated by 
Fitzwater Wray 


James Douglas, in the London Observer, says: 
“Some unknown man of genius who calls him- 
self ‘Fitzwater Wray’ has translated the su- 
preme novel of the war and here it is in its 
divine simplicity of truth, undraped and un- 
bedizened. Truth, of course, is the summit 
of satire, the apex of irony, and this journal 
of a platoon is the nude truth of war as it 
is seen by a common soldier who is also an 
artist and philosopher.” 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.50 net, 


With Our Soldiers 


in France 


By Sherwood Eddy 


There is a vividness about Mr. Eddy’s story 
that has all the characteristic virtues of the 
newspaper man’s report and a seriousness of 
mood possible only to one accustomed to deal 
with the deeper problems of character. There 
is not a flippant sentence in the book. 


(Add 6c to 10c postage.) $1.00 net. 


Religious Reconstruction After 


eomnentane 


the War 


A Theology for the 
Social Gospel 


By Walter Rauschenbusch 


The social gospel has become orthodox. It 
is an established part of the modern religious 
message. But our systematic theology has 
come down from an individualistic age and 
gives no adequate support to those who want 
to put the power of religion behind the teach- 
ings of social righteousness. Theology is, 
in fact, often a spiritual obsta.le. It needs 
readjustment and enlargement. The social 
gospel means a wider salvation 

When the war ends this book will provide 
the keynote of religious reconstruction. 
(Add 6c to 12c for postage.) $1.50 net. 
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“Over The Top” 


The seventeen conferences of ministers and other workers, held within the month of March in 
preparation for the Disciples’ Emergency Drive, mark a new era among our churches. From Philadel- 
phia to Denver and from Texas to Michigan they manifested the same spirit of unselfish devotion to a 
great cause, and of steadfast determination to carry that cause through to victory, that fills the soldiers 
of liberty when they go into battle. Earlier meetings on the Pacific Coast were equally emphatic in 
saying, “We are going ‘over the top.’” 











The war has broken all precedents and rendered obsolete all standards of giving. The call of the 
nation and the call of the church are clearly seen to be, not consecutive, but parallel. They cannot be 
separated. People who have given their sons to the service of country and God are not reluctant to give 
their money in either direction, that the larger sacrifice may not be in vain. Those who have no sons 
to give, cheerfully part with their money, regretting only that they can do no more. 


The spirit of the conferences has been matched fully by that of the churches as the case has been 
laid before them. Where the Every-Member Canvass has been made with the promise that no other 
call for money would come this year, the people themselves have said, “This is an unforeseen emer- 
gency. There was never such a situation before. It may not come again in a thousand years. Suspend 
the rules. Give us a chance to meet the emergency !” 


The Cedar Rapids, lowa, church was never pleased better than when P. Y. Pendleton gave them the 
first installment of his report of the Des Moines meeting and said, “You will hear nothing else from this 
pulpit for the next two weeks.” 


Paul G. Preston thought thirteen hundred dollars was too large an apportionment for Woodbury 
county, Iowa, but the Sioux City church gave over eight hundred the first day, four times as much as 
any previous whole year’s offering. 


J. A. Stout protested against a similar call upon Vernon county, Missouri, but made a faithful pre- 
sentation of the emergency to the Nevada church, and one man handed him a check for a thousand 
dollars. 


After several conferences men have said, “I had made up my mind to buy a $500 Liberty Bond. I 
will buy it and give it to the Men and Millions Movement.” 


Someone expressed the fear that we might seem to be competing with the Liberty Loan drive. J. 
W. Alexander, of South Bend, Ind., answered, “We will raise all we can, buy Liberty Bonds to that 
amount and give the Bonds.” 


At the Fort Worth conference a woman said, “I thought of staying away from the meeting and 
giving the $22.50 that my trip would cost. Now that I have heard the statements of the emergencies, I 
am going to give $500.” 


As the war is testing the democracie: of the world, it is also proving the congregationalism of the 
non-ecclesiastical churches. Those who call themselves “Congregationalists” are meeting the emer- 
gency by attempting to raise twelve million dollars in twelve hours. Shall twice as many who are 
called simply “Christians” fail or falter in giving t wo and a half millions in ninety-four days? 


MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT 


222 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Thinking It Through 


ELIGION has suffered because of its lack of 

fundamental thinking. Christians have laid 

themselves open to the cultivation of the most 
outlandish cults. Crude metaphysics, miracle-monger- 
ing, prophetic imaginations—these and many other fads 
and fancies in religion have taken the place of solid 
and enduring thought. 

What we need is the cultivation of the habit of 
meditation. Meditation is not revery. Most of us can 
day-dream and follow some will-o’-the-wisp through 
the universe. Day-dreaming is the death of thought. 
Pursued habitually it brings to an end the capacity for 
adequate thinking about any great problem. In place 
of revery and day-dreaming must come the purpose- 
ful contemplation of God and the deep things of re- 
ligion. Only thus may we hope to understand. 


At the opposite extreme to revery is the habit of 
reading and investigation. This is indeed necessary, 
but there are many voracious readers who are not 
thinkers. They consume the contents of encyclopedias 
and works of reference. They become glutted with 
They can hand out stray bits of information 
in a way to dazzle their friends. It is not for such 
ability that a university would grant a doctor’s de- 
gree. Memory machines are not regarded as the de- 
sirable product of a university process. Neither should 
we in the church esteem the man who can quote multi- 
tudinous verses of Scripture above the man who has 
thought his way through the fundamentals. A man 
may have a world of knowledge, and yet have never 
learned to think. Religion demands for its service 


facts. 


people who have a religious experience of their own 
and religious thinking quite their own. 

Meditation is the alchemy which turns the dull 
lead of facts into the gold of wisdom. A man might 
know the name of every fish and every animal, but 
never discover the law of the evolution of life. An- 
other man might give the geneology of Jesus without 
error, but never grasp adequately His work in the 
hearts of men. Most Christians are supremely con- 
cerned with little church chores. Their thinking in 
religion would be concerned with the financing of 
budgets and the building up of an effective church ma- 
chine. The lack of the big ideal things in such lives 
make them weary of religion after awhile. 

Religious meditation to be effective should have 
the power of concentration. No man can compass 
the whole field of religious thought this summer. It 
will be enough to think about some single feature of 
Christian truth. For instance, how may we hold to 
the goodness of God in the midst of an evil world? 
How shall we dare to hope for a kingdom of love in 
a world so full of hate as is ours? What is the real 
nature of salvation? Any one of these topics would 
be adequate for the research and thought of many long 
summer vacations. 

' F 

Religious thinking cannot be useful in the high- 
est sense unless it attacks the more feasible of re- 
ligious problems. The inventor who puts his whole 
time in on perpetual motion will never build a talk- 
ing machine or install a wireless outfit. In the relig- 
ious realm, there are problems of such a highly specu- 
lative character that they do not touch life intimately 
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at all. There is a narrow utilitarianism in thought 
which is to be avoided, but the man who teases his 
brain trying to square a circle when he might find a 
formula for making fuel out of by-products has wasted 
his time. The religious thinker must remember al- 
ways the suffering struggling world which is the ul- 
timate consumer for all his thought products. 

The subject matter for our religious thinking lies 
all about us. There is far more religion in our envi- 
ronment than most of us think. The street car con- 
versation runs frequently to the borderland of relig- 
ion. The war has brought upon us many fresh ap- 
preciations of the religious significance of life. The 
sorrow and burden of life as well as the joy and spring- 
time of life have their problems. Some must find 
strength to endure and others must find wisdom to 
invest their talents. 

We cannot hope to meet the new problems that 
confront us daily without having formed habits of re- 
ligious meditation. The hearing of sermons alone will 
never suffice for any man. It is a poor sermon that 
does not raise more questions than it answers. A ser- 
mon but begins a process which should go on in our 
own hearts for a long time afterward. 

* F 


It is quite the same with the reading of God’s 
word. The word of God must come to be nigh us, 
even in our very hearts, before it may do its blessed 
work. No mere memorizing of texts is sufficient, 
though useful enough for certain purposes. The eat- 
ing of food is useless unless the digestive processes 
are normal and adequate. The reading of Holy Scrip- 
tures must be followed by digestion and assimilation. 

The minister, of all men, should be a man of the 
meditative type. He is the middleman, mediating be- 
tween the scholars in the seminary and the people 
who are unacquainted with these laboratory methods. 
He is the leader in the spiritual life of the community, 
if he lives up to his high opportunities. If he fails in 
being a thoughtful man, no surface success in num- 
bers of accessions or in finances or crowds will ever 
compensate. 

The great ministers of the Bible were ripened for 
their work by years of spiritual preparation. Paul un- 
doubtedly knew the first principles of the gospel when 
he was converted, but he went away into Arabia for 
the length of time a modern minister might spend in a 
theological seminary. The prophets found maturity 
in the quiet life of reflection. Even our Lord sought 
out the lonely places at times. When we secure a 
more spiritual and a more thoroughly prepared minis- 
try, we shall have a more religious church. 


THE GREAT EMERGENCY 


“If we neglect education in the next two or three years, we are 
headed for defeat in the war after the war. We shall be helpless 
in the supreme battles of reconstruction.” 

Emphasize this in your church. 





Get the literature which is furnished free by 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


IRVINGTON STATION INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Carl Van Winkle, Office Secretary Thomas C. Howe, Treasurer 
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Changing the Subject 


T has been our desire to keep at least one point of 
friendly contact with the Christian Standard through 
which we could hope to discuss certain differences 

of theological opinion that obtain among the Disciples. 
In Mr. F. D. Kershner’s presence on the staff of that 
paper we have ventured to hope that we should find 
such a point of contact. During the period of his editor- 
ship of the Christian Evangelist Mr. Kershner wrote 
with good temper and a certain degree of liberality and 
candor. We have hoped that he might carry over some- 
thing of the same spirit into the very different atmos- 
phere of the Christian Standard. 

So far we are not disappointed in the spirit of his 
writing, but we are compelled to question his candor. 
We recently called attention to the hopeful parallel be- 
tween his position on the practical meaning, the con- 
fessional meaning, of the divinity of Christ, and the 
position of Professor E. S. Ames. We quoted Mr. 
Kershner as saying: “Very obviously then, an affirma- 
tion of acquiescence in His (Jesus) ideal of life ought 
to constitute the confession of faith demanded from His 
disciples.” To make this affirmation “in regard to the 
Christ ideal of life,” we further quoted Mr. Kershner as 
saying, “was to accept His divinity, and it is the only 
practical meaning which the divinity of Christ can have 
for any one.” 

We quoted similar sentiments from Professor Ames 
and found satisfaction in the close agreement of these 
two writers on this central and, as we Disciples have 
always maintained, all-sufficient creed of the church. 

In response, Mr. Kershner, apparently embarrassed 
by too close a theological association with Professor 
Ames, draws up in parallel columns his own opinion and 
that of Dr. Ames on the virgin birth and miracles in 
general! The two positions seem to be quite unlike. 
But in our editorial we conceded that the positions of 
these two writers on many things were dissimilar. We 
wanted to show the beauty and breadth of the essential 
Christian creed that provides room for them both on 
the basis of the acceptance of Christ’s way of life with- 
out regard to theological or philosophical differences. 

Mr. Kershner, however, in most un-Disciple fashion, 
does not seem to find pleasure in such breadth of fellow- 
ship, but changes the subject to a philosophical con- 
sideration of miracles. We believe the readers of the 
Standard are entitled to see with their own eyes in 
Mr. Kershner’s department of that paper the parallel 
we drew between himself and Dr. Ames as to the con- 
fessional meaning of the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ. And we believe they are also entitled to some 
comment upon it by Mr. Kershner. We cannot credit 
him with candor in the discussion until he does this. 


In the same uncandid fashion Mr. Kershner deals 
with the parallel we pointed out between his position on 
baptism and the position of Mr. Morrison as set forth 
in the latter’s book, “The Meaning of Baptism.” We 
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showed that Mr. Kershner and Mr. Morrison are not far 
apart, but that in the latter’s essential contentions they 
are in accord. Manifestly, Mr. Kershner is not com- 
fortable in this association either, and so, instead of 
making the grateful comments one would be expected 
to make at the discovery of agreement with another in 
a controverted matter, he follows the same course as in 
the Ames parallel and changes the subject. Since now 
(so his response runs) Mr. Morrison and I are in virtual 
agreement as to the meaning of baptism, we may assume 
that Mr. Morrison has changed his mind on the matter 
of receiving unimmersed members of the Church of 
Christ into the fellowship of Disciples’ congregations. 

But that, of course, is another question altogether. 
Not a word had been said by The Christian Century in 
this connection as to the basis of fellowship in Dis- 
ciples’ churches. We were discussing the happy agree- 
ments between Mr. Kershner and Mr. Morrison on the 
meaning and practice of baptism. Whether the two 
writers agree or not in the matter of making the basis 
of membership in Disciples’ churches narrower than 
the basis of membership in the Church of Christ—that 
is another issue. Mr. Morrison does not derive his con- 
viction on the membership question from his particular 
interpretation of the baptism question. If he still held 
to Alexander Campbell’s view of the meaning of bap- 
tism, which both he and Mr. Kershner have now defi- 
nitively abandoned, his conviction as to the duty of a 
Christian union movement to receive all Christians into 
the fellowship of its churches would be the same as now. 

What Mr. Kershner calls the “open-membership” 
practice—we much prefer the term “Christian member- 
ship”’—does not rest upon the view cf baptism held by 
Mr. Morrison and Mr. Kershner, nor upon any other 
particular view of baptism. We have at hand just now 
two letters from two ministers both criticising Mr. Mor- 
rison’s position on baptism because it seems to them 
to hinder the adoption of a “simply Christian” basis of 
church membership! Interestingly enough these two 
critics are at opposite extremes from each other. One 
criticises Mr. Morrison for holding with Mr. Kershner 
that baptism is not immersion but initiation into the 
Body of Christ, and the other for not throwing immer- 
sion away altogether and practicing sprinkling! But 
both are in favor of receiving unimmersed Christians 
into Disciples’ congregations! 

The point is obvious. However bitter the medicine, 
Mr. Kershner should accept gratefully the agreement 
between himself and Dr. Ames on the confessional 
meaning of the divinity of Christ, without clouding the 
issue by talking of the supernatural. And gratefully 
also he should accept the essential agreement between 
himself and Mr. Morrison on the meaning of baptism 
without dragging into the discussion the further ques- 
tion of the attitude of our churches toward unimmersed 
Christians. We will be glad to discuss this further 


question with Mr. Kershner at any time, but our present 
exchange, we would remind him, is on the meaning of 
baptism with respect to which we are in essential agree- 
ment, not on the practice of Christian unity with respect 
to which we no doubt hold conflicting views. 
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The Indianapolis Congress 


T no time in the history of the Disciples of Christ 
A has there Been greater need of the annual Con- 

gress than just now. The issues that face us are 
so fundamental and so numerous, and the state of 
opinion among us is so fluid and uncertain that sure- 
footed progress is impossible without new formulations 
of conviction and duty. 

Such formulations can be secured only through free 
discussion. In the earlier period of the Disciples’ move- 
ment there obtained among us a much more completely 
unified body of opinion than we have today. This 
homogeneity of conviction was due to the overshadow- 
ing ascendency of two or three outstanding leaders, and 
the solidifying effects upon the movement itself result- 
ing from its clash with the prevailing views and prac- 
tices of the church in general. 

Today this aggressive attack upon the existing re- 
ligious order has practically ceased, and there is no 
contemporary leadership which sets for our communion 
a style or fashion of thought. Moreover, the dissen- 
tient opinions flowing from the democratic freedom with 
which our age does its thinking reflect themselves in our 
communion also. As a result we Disciples are almost 
wholly lacking in a unified body of public opinion. Our 
problems and tasks find us, therefore, hesitant and 
enervated. There is no correction of this lack but to 
carry our problems into the open forum of parliament or 
press and discuss them. 

This is the apologetic for the Disciples’ Congress, 
which this year meets in Indianapolis, April 10-12, at 
Central Church. At least three other congresses in the 
series of eighteen which have assembled, have been held 
in that city, and in every case they were well attended 
and particularly significant. The program of the ap- 
roaching gathering as announced last week in The 
Christian Century offers an exceptionally inviting pros- 
pect. The friendly fellowship of a congress, in addition 
to the informing and helpful discussions, makes at- 
tendance upon its sessions a memorable event to any- 
one. 


Billy Sunday 


ILLY SUNDAY continues to draw a tabernacle 
B full in his meetings in Chicago. Having given 

him a great boost at the beginning with an 
amount of space outdoing all previous records of 
religious publicity, the newspapers are now giving a 
column or so each day to a report of the services. The 
“trail” has been opened up for nearly two weeks and 
from 300 to 600 persons are “hitting” it each day. The 
meetings are developing in the usual way of these re- 
vivals. 

The figures given out each day showing the number 
who went forward in the meetings to shake the evange- 
list by the hand do not have to the informed student 
of Mr. Sunday’s work the significance that formerly 
attached to them. It is so evidently Mr. Sunday’s pur- 
pose to get a stream of people coming down to be 
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counted that he blurs all distinctions between church 
members and new converts. The separation of actual 
recruits from old members has to be made by assorting 
the cards, and the net gain is not announced. So the 
figures that are given out represent an indefinite result. 

From an unexpected quarter there came last week 
a trenchant demand on Mr. Sunday for public confes- 
sion of wrong doing in a matter involving the publica- 
tion of a book claiming him as its author, but which has 
been shown in the New York courts to have been the 
work of another man. The Continent, Presbyterian 
weekly, which has shown all reasonable consideration 
to Mr. Sunday in past years, formulates the right and 
wrong of the case in these forth-right words: 

The simple and unabatable truth of the case is that Mr. 
Sunday has been caught in a sad piece of wrong-doing. And 
as a preacher of a gospel which calls on men to repent of their 
sins, he can only square himself with the church whose ethical 
reputation he has discredited by publicly acknowledging the 
sin and voicing unreservedly his penitence. 

The least the religious press of the country can do 
is to take up The Continent’s adjuration to the famous 
preacher and strengthen it to the point of effectualness 
by the addition of many voices. 


Disciples Literature Yet Unwritten 


N the making of books for general circulation, we 

are yet a young people. Our fathers were con- 

cerned with books of a doctrinal, polemical sort 
written with the purpose of extending the faith. It is 
only now that we are becoming ambitious to make the 
world understand the richness of our religious life. 

That we have been making progress lately may be 
seen by comparing Dungan’s “On the Rock,” with its 
thinly clad arguments for old-time doctrine, with the 
thoroughly human and readable “Fairhope,” written 
by the gifted president of our General Convention, 
Edgar DeWitt Jones. What Dr. Jones has done in one 
book needs to be done in many more. The religion of 
the plain people of our movement has been rich and 
varied, and our people in other states, geographically 
and spiritually, deserve an equally adequate interpreta- 
tion. 

We need also a new kind of doctrinal book, which 
will co-ordinate the religious opinions of thoughtful 
Disciples for this generation. Though Alexander Camp- 
bell put it into the charter of Bethany college that no 
theology should ever be taught in that institution, he 
himself produced a book which he called “The Chris- 
tian System.” The need that impelled him to that labor 
of love and duty should work upon men today. There 
is just now being completed a seven volume dogmatic 
work for American Episcopalians. Can it be that there 
is no unity and no coherence in Disciple religious 
opinions? 

The books which we produced in the past were 
mostly for a limited audience. Only recently have our 
writers found a place in the larger book world. What 
is needed in all of our writing is a consciousness of the 
needs of the big public, which will listen to us as well 
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as to others, if we but address ourselves to the reach- 
ing of that larger public. 

Through the various literary forms of prose and 
poetry, and on the various great disciplines that affect 
our religious life, we should be heard, and just now 
we have some men who deserve to be heard. We shall 
best encourage our strong men to write by assisting 
in the circulation of their books. 


Is Sunday School the Church’s Enemy? 


LD-TIMERS viewed the Sunday school with 

alarm. They saw in it either the beginning of a 

new denomination or else a church within the 
church that might come to take away the glory of its 
mother. 

We have said too many things in behalf of religious 
education for us to come under the suspicion of having 
but a small degree of interest in the Sunday school, but 
there is something to be said for the point of view of the 
old-timers. In some communities the Sunday school is 
the enemy of the church. 

There are towns where a hundred men or over attend 
a Bible class held together by a popular leader and 
whipped into line by lieutenants. The church, perhaps, 
will have a dozen men in attendance, mostly those who 
help in serving at the Lord’s table. This may sometimes 
result from a lack of interest in the minister’s sermons, 
but more often it comes from the passion for numbers, 
which is no more religious than the desire to win an elec- 
tion. 

The failure of the children and young people to attend 
services in the church is of a more serious character. There 
are many congregations in the land which are made up of 
middle-aged and elderly people. The young people and 
the children are conspicuously absent. 

The Sunday school can never take the place of the 
church in the lives of these persons. If our children are 
loyal to the Sunday school only, they will, after a while, 
leave the Sunday school, to be altogether lost to the cause 
of Christ. 

Something must be done to give the services of the 
church a more universal appeal; that is clear. We can 
make the place of worship more interesting and cheerful. 
The music can be better adapted to modern needs. The 
minister can remember that he preaches to others than 
middle-aged saints. But above all, the whole community 
must come to recognize the place worship has in keeping 
alive all the ideal interests of man. 


The Third Liberty Loan 


HE ability of America to absorb the big loans that 

are floated by the government gives witness both 

to our national prosperity and to the new spirit 
of patriotism which is abroad. So far as the character 
of the citizenship is concerned, the sacrifices to date 
have had only a beneficial effect. Habits of thrift and 
economy have been fostered and community spirit has 
grown apace. 
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In view of the success of the previous loans, the 
new one to be launched on April 6, the anniversary of 
the entrance of America into the war, will likely be 
absorbed in a very short time. Citizens of the middle 
class are encouraged to take over most of this loan, and 
probably the help of the rich men of the country will 
not be necessary to a great degree. 

The church is asked to serve as one of the adver- 
tising agencies for this big campaign. There is no rea- 
son why any congregation should refuse this reasonable 
service. In these days when the nation is discovering 
anew the utility of organized religion, there should be 
in no religious community the taint of any sort of dis- 
loyalty. On the contrary, the loyal and enthusiastic 
response to the reasonable requests for co-operation that 
are coming to us may show that the nation has no better 
defence than its churches. Success to the Third Liberty 
Loan! 


Denominational Work in the Military 
Camps 
S with of the denominations have organized 


with most serious intent to care for the soldiers 

and sailors in the camps and cantonments. Prob- 
ably the Lutherans deserve the palm for the most 
heroic efforts. They are raising $700,000 for special 
war work for the Lutheran boys, of whom there are a 
great number in service. 

The Presbyterians are raising $500,000 for the 
strengthening of the churches that are adjacent to the 
camps. The Methodists have followed the policy of 
erecting many chapels for the use of Methodist soldiers 
in camps which have no local church near. Baptists 
have featured the work of their camp pastors. 

Up to the present time, the Disciples are reported 
to be doing war work at Camps Taylor, Shelby, Mc- 
Clellan, Logan, Houston and Grant, and helpers will 
be sent at once to Camps Donovan, Funston, Lee and 
Green. 

If the soldiers and sailors did not leave the camps, 
there would perhaps not be much call for denominational 
assistance. The young men have shown such a remark- 
able appreciation of the work of the Y. M. C. A., and 
the army chaplains are so much more effective than 
formerly, that the Disciples might trust their men to 
these agencies, since we have our due proportion of men 
in the personnel of the Association and among the 
chaplains. 

Soldiers and sailors like to leave the camps, how- 
ever, and roam around on leave of absence for miles in 
the adjacent country. Some of the more flagrant haunts 
of vice have been closed, but there must be something 
other than a negative attitude in the care of these men. 
We have taken some things away from them that are 
not good for them, but we must give them some things 
that are good for them. 

The little church at Waukegan, Illinois, is receiving 
“Jackies” into its membership nearly every Sunday. 
Some of them come by confession of faith. This is but 
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part of the splendid service which the church can render 
the soldier boys to make them more useful to God and 
country. 


Of Truth in Unexpected Places 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


OW after I had obtained the Philosopher’s Stone 

N came divers of my Friends who, up to that time, 

had shown little interest in me, and some of 

them became Quite Friendly. And they sat in my Study 

Carelessly Handling the Philosopher’s Stone. And I 

seemed not to be watching them, but I watched. For 

some of them would have Slipped it into their Pockets 
absentmindedly. 

Now among the rest was a Neighbor, whose Garden 
joined hard to mine, and whose chickens were more at 
home in my Garden than in his. And he asked me to 
loan him the Philosopher’s Stone that he might add to 
its Virtue. For, said he, It should be rubbed with the 
Fur of a Black Cat in the Dark of the Moon. And he 
had a Black Cat, as I knew to my sorrow. 

But I would not loan him the Stone, for I knew it 
was in his heart to keep it, and return to me another 
Stone like unto it in Appearance but not in Virtue. So 
I said to him that the Stone Suited Me as it then was; 
and as for the rubbing of it with the Fur of a Black Cat 
in the Dark of the Moon, I had no faith in that, being 
only a Superstition. 

But it came to pass on a night that his Black Cat 
walked on the Fence between the two Gardens and con- 
tinually did Yowl. And this had he done often afore- 
time, so that it drove sleep from my eyes and slumber 
from my eyelids. 

And I awoke out of my sleep, and the Black Cat 
yowled yet again, and then some. 

And I stretched forth my hand, and I laid hold on 
the Philosopher’s Stone, and I cast it even as David ben 
Jesse cast a smooth stone at Goliath of Gath. 

And the Black Cat yowled no more. 

And I laid me down and slept again, and counted 
what I had done to have been among my Good Deeds. 

And I arose very early in the morning, and I walked 
in my Garden, and I found the Philosopher’s Stone on 
my own side of the Fence, and the Black Cat lay on the 
other side. And it was just as it should have been. And 
I picked up the Stone and brought it back to my Table. 
But the Cat I left for my Neighbor to pick up; for I be- 
lieve in an Equitable Division. I want no more than my 
share. 

Now my Neighbor often speaketh to me of his 
sorrow that I did not lend him the Stone before the 
night when his Black Cat died. But I have no sorrow. 
Yea, I know in my heart that the Stone hath now this 
added virtue whereof he spake to me. 

For I have discovered that there is some truth even 
in untruthful superstitions. And I regard the Stone as 
possessing more virtue since the night when I rubbed 
it against the fur of the Black Cat in the Dark of the 
Moon. 








The Book of Revelation 


T is not strange that the final volume in the list of 
New Testament books should be difficult to under- 
stand. It belongs to a type of literature which finds 

no counterpart outside of Jewish writings. Perhaps 
there was something in the sufferings and intellectual 
bias of that race that suggested the weird forms of 
apocalyptic. For that is the name which the writers of 
that curious kind of documents applied to them. They 
called them apocalypses, that is, disclosures of mysteries 
to which other people had no key. They were a sort 
of books whose purpose it was to keep alive faith and 
courage in days of trouble, when hope had all but ex- 
pired. Their form and message was the result of that 
purpose. 

Suppose that at the outbreak of the present world 
war the scene of operations and the actors in the great 
drama had been confined to Germany and Belgium. The 
former, a power boasting of its military strength and 
its purpose to dominate its weaker neighbors, arrogant, 
insolent, and ruthless, swept down upon the helpless, 
or all but helpless, Belgian land, and there proceeded to 
all those horrors of devastation, outrage and cruelty 
which have made the German name a hissing and by- 
word in the speech of the world for centuries to come. 
But suppose also that Belgium had stood quite alone, 
with no army and without protectors, as Poland did in 
the days of Frederick the Great. Would not a people 
so mistreated, and with no hope of deliverance, have 
looked upward to heaven and pleaded for some divine 
chastisement to fall on the devastator? And if they had 
put their sufferings and despairing hopes into literary 
form, might they not have written such books as Reve- 
lation? 

A still better illustration of the circumstances out 
of which the apocalypses of Judaism and early Christi- 
anity came is afforded by the unhappy fate of the Ar- 
menians. They had no army for defense. They had no 
strong protectors like France and England to avenge 
their wrongs. And the horrors to which they were sub- 
jected were intensified by religious intolerance. In the 
despair of the times in which they seemed left com- 
pletely to an unbelievable fate, when ruthless might and 
lust crushed them well-nigh out of existence, if they 
could have left any writings to testify of their steadfast 
faith in God, would not these documents have been just 
such anguish-laden prayers for vengeance and affirma- 
tions of a speedy vindication of their cause by the great 
Vindicator? One would find in such utterances a paral- 
lel to Revelation and its kindred apocalypses. 


ROME'S CHANGED ATTITUDE 


The governmental circumstances in which the 
Christian communities of Asia Minor found themselves 
in the last decade of the first century were increasingly 
difficult. Back in the days of the apostle Paul there was 
persecution such as a new faith, different from all the 
religions of the Roman world, might expect to encoun- 


ter. This opposition was chiefly from Jewish sources. 
Paul himself had suffered much at the hands of Jewish 
factionists and zealots. But in all the hardships of the 
age the government, that is the Roman empire, was in 
a manner the protector of the churches. It was of course 
entirely uninterested in the Christian propaganda, and 
indeed contemptuous in its attitude toward all beliefs 
save the state religion. But its chief concern was to 
keep the peace, and repress all forms of lawlessness. 
Therefore, whenever Jewish fanatics attempted to create 
disturbance and riot against the Christians, the power 
of Rome speedily quelled the disorder, and in its rough 
and arrogant way, gave the disciples of Jesus immunity 
from assault. 

But later on, particularly in the reigns of Nero and 
Domitian, this attitude of the authorities was changed 
to one of opposition and persecution. Paul had written 
to the Thessalonians that the “man of sin,” the increas- 
ingly virulent antagonism of the Jewish sectaries, was 
held in check by “that which restrains,” referring appar- 
ently to the police power of Rome. But that time passed. 
Rome itself gradually became the declared enemy of the 
faith. Its cult of emperor-worship was a direct chal- 
lenge to all the higher sentiments of the believers. 
When it became the custom to accord divine honors to 
rulers of the type of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius and 
Nero, even self-respecting Romans hesitated. But to 
Christians it was an unspeakable infamy. To Jews also 
the practice was impossible, but they were able to se- 
cure immunity from the severe application of the en- 
forcing laws. But Christians had no such recourse. 
They were subjected to every form of espionage and 
persecution. In the hands of a tyrannical and head- 
strong power like the imperial administration, prompted 
by the contemptuous fanaticism of the heathen priest- 
hood, their position was pitiful. To be suspected of 
consorting with Christians and adopting their protestant 
attitude against the idolatries of the state was to invite 
every form of inquisition and malice which a depraved 
heathenism could devise. 


THE BARED ARM OF GOD 


There was apparently no help for the followers of 
Jesus save in the supernatural interposition of heaven. 
In earlier days they had confidently looked for the tri- 
umph of their gospel by the regular ministries of preach- 
ing and teaching. In the present crisis such hopes 
seemed futile. The only thing that could avail was the 
interposition of the mighty hand of God. Such a quench- 
ing of confidence in the orderly progress of truth is not 
unnatural in days of bitter trouble. The saints have 
passed through many such crises. There were Old 
Testament times of like character. In the long history 
of the church since the days of the apostles similar 
periods of hopelessness have come more than once. In 
such a time men are in danger of turning from confi- 
dent faith in the ultimate power of truth to win its way 
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in a rough and brutal world; they only have courage to 
pray that the arm of omnipotence may be bared to 
smite down triumphant and exulting wickedness. 

The apocalypses were such cries for sudden and over- 
whelming aid in a time of chaos. And the Book of 
Revelation is of this order. Among the churches of 
Asia Minor the bitterness of imperial displeasure had 
been felt. In more than one of those cities, where 
churches had béen founded through the influence of 
Paul during his stay in Ephesus, there were public and 
obligatory observances of emperor worship. This is 
alluded to in the epistles to the seven churches, which 
form the first section of Revelation. “Satan’s seat” had 
been set up, and Christian martyrs had been called 
upon to pay the price of their constancy to the Lord. 
This was true at Pergamum and elsewhere. In addition, 
the wealth and immorality of the Roman power, its 
insolent cruelty whenever it became aware of the prac- 
tice of Christian rites, constituted such a menace to the 
spread of the truth that the hope of believers in the 
gospel was well-nigh quenched in the sufferings and 
sorrows of the age. The tortures of the arena and the 
dungeon were invoked to stifle the imageless and benefi- 
cent religion which alone among the numberless cults 
that found their way into Rome from every corner of 
the world, seemed to arouse the animosity of the author- 
To the suffering disciples in such days the offi- 
cials and priesthood of Rome became the incarnation 
of satanic crime and fury. A bitter hatred of the entire 
system was the common sentiment of large portions of 
the church. The feelings of the harried groups of be- 
lievers might well find utterance in words long after- 
ward applied to the same power: 


ities. 


“Rome shall perish! Write that word 
In the blood that she hath spilt. 
Perish hopeless and abhorred, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt.” 


THE WRITER OF REVELATION 


In the days when the Emperor Domitian (81-96 
A. D.) was carrying on his widespread persecution of 
the Christians, not confining it as Nero had done to the 
capital, but extending it through the provinces, a certain 
John, a leader among the disciples, took refuge in the 
rocky islands of Patmos, a few miles from the mainland 
of the ASgean Sea, and almost within sight of Ephesus, 
which was in all probability his home. Early tradition 
affirmed that this John was the apostle. The book, 
however, throws no light upon his identity. Some have 
thought that he was banished to the island. He merely 
states that he was there for the word of God and the 
testimony of Jesus. There on a Sunday he had a series 
of visions which he made the burden of a writing to the 
seven churches of Asia and the wider circle of the faith- 
ful. This writing is in the manner of the familiar apoca- 
lypses which had appeared among the Jewish people 
during the past two centuries, including Daniel, Enoch, 
the Assumption of Moses, and Baruch. Like all the 
works of its class, it was called forth by the persecution 
through which the sacred community was passing. It 
was an appeal by the auditor from the hopeless condi- 
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tions around him to a supernatural deliverance of the 
saints. It was virtually a disclaimer of the power of 
the gospel to bring salvation to a distracted world, and 
was a plea for the immediate interposition of God in 
the behalf of the church. In the confidence which such 
a conviction of approaching aid imparted, John sets 
down the visions which assured him of the speedy down- 
fall of the Roman empire, and the victory of the en- 
throned Christ. 

The form in which these messages were conveyed is 
that of all apocalyptic. It is not prophecy, either in the 
larger sense of the Old Testament preaching, or in the 
more limited sense of prediction. This last, indeed, it 
professes to be throughout, but it soon becomes appar- 
ent that the apocalyptists had no power of foresight, 
but rather used the device of prediction to accomplish 
their much more important task of keeping alive the 
confidence of their brethren in days of darkness. John 
constantly affirmed in this great document the certainty 
of the approaching fall of Rome. 
ceasing theme of the book. If he could have known 
that Rome was not to fall, or the power of the empire 
to be seriously weakened, for centuries to come, it 
would have shattered the entire fabric of his argument. 
But his purpose was greater than his method. To keep 
alive the courage of the Christian community till the 
present distress was past was that purpose. And there 
are manifest proofs that he and men of like faith suc- 
ceeded. The triumph of the truth came in a manner 
he little expected. There was no catastrophic over- 
throw of Rome, but those commonplace and quiet proc- 
esses of preaching and education which John had come 
to think were ineffective to attain the result, brought 
about the transformation of that hated empire from a 
heathen to a Christian power. Within three centuries 
all this had happened. 


This is the one un- 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BOOK 


The fundamental fact to be kept in mind in the in- 
telligent reading of the Book of Revelation is the con- 
viction of its author, along with the entire Christian 
group of his day, that Christ was soon to return. This 
is indeed the heart of the message. The Master who 
had gone about in gentle, friendly guise in the days of 
his flesh, teaching, preaching and healing, was soon to 
come clothed in the power of heaven for the chastise- 
ment of his foes and the glorification of his followers. 
This was the great disclosure, the revelation. It could 
only be made known to the inner circle of believers. 
They were an elect, initiated company. To them he 
could speak in the familiar apocalyptic language of fig- 
ure and symbol, which to all without would be mean- 
ingless. Hence, again and again in such writings there 
is the suggestion of a hidden meaning which only the 
instructed would understand, such as, “Here is wis- 
dom,” or “Let him that readeth understand.” 

The figures of speech used in the apocalypses be- 
come familiar to every student of that literature. Ani- 


mal forms, often composite and unheard-of, become im- 
pressive as they are employed to represent human 
institutions and governments. To one trained i» the lim- 
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itations of Jewish life, to which all artistic representa- 
tion in sculpture and painting was prohibited, refuge 
might well be sought in word pictures. As long as one 
keeps to the imaginative employment of these forms of 
the apocalypses they are worthful and impressive. 
Whenever the would-be interpreter of the literature 
attempts to portray these creatures on canvas, they 
only become funny. Probably such grotesque efforts 
as have played their unhappy part in discourses on 
Daniel and Revelation in the past are to some extent 
responsible for the disesteem into which these books 
have fallen. But given fair and intelligent explanation, 
the documents become invaluable tracts for the times 
out of which they emerged, and not without great value 
for our own and every age. 

In a word, the Revelation was a book written by a 
Christian leader of the last part of the first century to 
sustain the faith of the persecuted church, with the sure 
promise of a rapidly approaching deliverance through 
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the supernatural manifestation of Jesus in the power of 
his enthroned and militant kingship of the universe. 
The vivid hopes of that event which have been noted 
in the writings of Paul and his contemporaries here find 
the most dramatic representation. Here is no length- 
ened perspective. The book is no panorama of the 
ages. The notes of immediacy and finality are too in- 
tense and insistent for such an interpretation. The 
seer on Patmos is instructed to write down the things 
which he has seen, the things which are now taking 
place, and the things which are about to happen. In 
a few years at most, perhaps in a few days, all will be 
over, their troubles will be ended, and the eternal reign 
of Jesus in the new world to be ushered in will have 
begun. How tragic then to abandon that new-found 
faith on the very threshold of its triumph. 

To the interpretation of the most important sec- 
tions of this impressive but much tortured book the fol- 
lowing studies will be devoted. 

Hersert L. WILLETT. 


The Challenge and the Judgment 


By Charles H. Forster 


E HAVE not been brought to realize, in this 
W ceseraion, the price paid for the ideals and 

liberties we have inherited. We are like the 
indifferent son, to whom a godly father leaves his relig- 
ion and his riches. He forgets the religion and spends 
the riches. We have been left a heritage of great ideals, 
and material riches pressed down and running over. 
We held the ideals as something about which to sing 
and celebrate, but we made the riches the center and 
the circumference of life, the foundation of what we are 
prone to call well-being. We seemed to forget that 
the spiritual part of our inheritance gives security to 
the material part, but we have at last been brought to 
realize that, if our ideals and liberties are smothered, 
our material wealth will become a bone pile with our- 
selves a part of the heap. 

We formed the dangerous habit of worshiping 
relics, but we disregarded the principles symbolized by 
these relics. It is far easier to visit Boston and rave 
over the relics of our liberties than it is to stand on the 
battle front and die to save the world from bondage. 
When the managers of the Panama Pacific International 
Exposition asked for the “Liberty Bell,” the custodians 
of the bell at first protested, but when finally the wish 
was granted, this symbol of our liberties crossed the 
continent in state, heralded at every station on the way 
by patriotic crowds. There were hundreds who shouted 
as the bell passed by who very reluctantly parted with 
fifty dollars for a Liberty Bond! 

But we have been suddenly awakened. We are 
getting a correct idea of values. The big family Bible 
on the parlor table in the old homestead has taken a 
new meaning, for we are called again, after a lapse of 


years, to spend our blood and our treasure for those 
cherished spiritual possessions that we have always 
associated with the early days of the republic, with the 
old folks back home and the book they loved. We have 
taken these things for granted, but again, in the process 
of history (and may it not be the will of the Almighty ?), 
we are called upon to pay a price that will mean a re- 
birth of spiritual things. It is the old, old way by which 
mere men become sons of God. 


PAYING THE PRICE 


In the times just ahead, when the deeper things 
of the spiritual life return, and when, through sacrifice, 
we regain a sense of real values, will the church be big 
enough and ready to respond to the spirit of this new 
day? Are we going to leave it antiquated and isolated, 
holding fast to obsolete things, and opposing the new, 
true and deeper interpretations of Christ’s teachings 
that will grow out of the experiences through which 
men are, in these days, getting near to the heart of God? 
If we do, then, as sure as the sun rises and sets, a new 
church will rise above the religious organizations of 
today, just as the worn-out religion of the Pharisees 
was superseded by the teachings of Jesus Christ. 

There is a real danger that organized religion will 
take the same attitude toward the coming new inter- 
pretations of Christ as did the established religion of 
his day to Jesus himself. The Pharisees could not com- 
prehend Christ because their experiences in life were 
leagues apart from his. They dwelt within the narrow 
bounds of Jewish provincialism, and spent their time 
in the carrying out, and in the contemplation of, religious 
formalism. They were out of touch and sympathy with 
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everything foreign, and how could they understand the 
interpretation of God made by one who lived with the 
commonest of people and who regarded them as his 
brothers? How could they get into accord with a relig- 
jous message proclaimed by one who spent his days in 
deeds of mercy, when they regarded the world’s unfor- 
tunate ones as the victims of sin and divine judgment, 
to be scorned and kept at a distance? Here were two 
types of mind diametrically opposed, and their attempts 
to interpret the same God could not be alike. There is 
a grave danger today of a clash between the interpreta- 
tion which organized Christianity makes of God and the 
New Testament, and the interpretation given by the 
minds of the men who have looked God in the face, 
who have seen so-called irreligious men lay down their 
lives for a great cause, and who have given up all to 
bring about the great expectation of the ages: the day 
of God and human brotherhood. 


WHERE DOGMAS CAME FROM 


It is our activity and sacrifice for God, and what 
God stands for, that helps us to interpret God and relig- 
ion. The trouble with the interpretations of the past, 
which are now expressed in our creeds and dogma, is 
due to the fact that they are the product of cloistered 
intellectualism. Our loyalty to them is more from 
habit than conviction, the outcome of that inbred spirit 
of conservatism that guards its museum of documentary 
beliefs with a tenacity that is often intolerant, vicious 
and dangerous—dangerous in that it keeps the door of 
the church closed to many a brave messenger who 
comes through the way of sacrifice with a message of 
truth. “He that doeth my words shall know the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God or not,” will be found true 
in the days just ahead of us. The mere intellectual 
study of theology and metaphysics will never discover 
God. 

Face to face, as we shall be, with an interpretation 
of Jesus Christ that will spring from the very deeps of 
human experience, it is pathetic to observe the crude 
provincialism and narrowness that is in our midst. In 
a people, who name ourselves disciples of the Christ 
who denounced the literalism in the religious life of 
his day, and who proclaimed a gospel as broad and as 
deep as his own great love, it is difficult to believe that 
such a lack of vision could exist. Many of the so-called 
convictions, and the fundamental religious principles 
that we jealously guard, are the product of the cross- 
roads, when men lived an honest but very narrow life. 
I have great admiration for our forefathers who broke 
the prairie sod, but when they assumed to play the role 
of religious teachers and reformers I find them very 
unattractive. Yet, many of the religious ideas we hold 
with great tenacity are the product of the little, liter- 
alistic churches of those pioneer days. There is dan- 
ger right here. When the millions of men, who have 
sacrificed and seen God face to face, interpret God 
anew in the white light of their experiences, there will 
be very little in common between these interpretations 
and many of our ideas that are the product of very much 
narrower experiences, or of no real, religious expe- 
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riences at all. The church must go forward with this 
wonderful age. It must keep pace with the thousands 
who are giving their lives for the deeper, living ele- 
ments of our faith. It must strive to see with their 
vision—a vision magnified and clarified because they 
have seen the highest attributes of God revealed in the 
deeds of fellow comrades. 


THE KAISER AND ROCKEFELLER, JR. 


Nothing I have seen of late can illustrate what I 
mean better than an editorial that recently appeared 
in one of our religious papers that is published by a 
college that trains men for the ministry. It was writ- 
ten under the title: “Fruits of Kaiserism in the 
Churches.” “We have from time to time pointed out,” 
it went on to say, “some of the dangers that threaten 
American schools and churches and through them the 
whole of the American idea of freedom and liberty. 
This fact is forcefully illustrated by the current press 
reports, especially in the East. It is with regard to the 
theological stand which John D. Rockefeller has taken.” 

From this opening and rather startling paragraph 
I read on expecting to find that the aged capitalist was 
a traitor, or some talk about his oil company and its 
prices, but was surprised that his sin against life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness was as follows: 


“During a meeting of the New York City Baptist mission, 
recently, Mr. Rockefeller emphasized his views on the subject of 
baptism, which, briefly stated, are these: Baptism is not essential 
to salvation. It is a hindrance to Christian union. Let everyone 
decide for himself as to the way he should treat this ordinance. 
‘I see all denominations obliterated, and if the Baptists today have 
the courage and the breadth to stand on the platform of the found- 
ers of the church, it can be a part of the foundation of the church 
of the future, a leader in the church of the Living God. What a 
privilege! In God’s name, I ask, does anyone dare to let it pass?’” 

“Now, if Mr. Rockefeller,” comments the editorial, “saw such 
a good opportunity in the business world . . . to get in on a big 
business combination, we suppose he would arise early and be the 
first there. But what seems good to some business men does not 
of necessity seem good to church leaders when anplied to church 
management. We are strongly of the opinion that he will find the 
leaders of the Baptist church more difficult to move than he usually 
finds the majority of the board of directors of some business enter- 
prise. The Baptist church will be very slow to walk away from 
the Word of God on the subject of baptism in order to figure in an 
unscriptural federation of religious bodies!” 


Then, in a concluding paragraph, that in its empha- 
sis and use of phrases is surpassingly ridiculous, and to 
me, pathetic as well, the writer comments: 

“If we are to make the world ‘safe for democracy,’ and decent 
for Christ, we must not only throttle the Kaiser, but we must 


also purge our churches and schools and presses of the poisonous 
doctrines of error that have been palmed off on us.” 


CROSS ROAD CONCEPTIONS 


I could quote passage after passage from the jour- 
nals of various denominations expressing conceptions 
equally as archaic as this one I have quoted at length, 
and when I realize that the church must make itself big 
enough to be a spiritual home for the men of the day 
about to dawn, I pray God for deliverance from the 
chains that fetter us to the religious conceptions of the 
cross-roads, that we may go forward to stand along- 
side, and understand, the hosts who have learned the 
cost of our liberties and our spiritual possessions, who 
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have been on Calvary with Christ, and who have 
arrived at their knowledge of God through their fellow- 
ship with the great Master in his sufferings. 

We are standing at the break of the dawn of God’s 
great day of revelation and judgment. Somehow, in 
our hearts we felt that it was coming, for something 
seemed to say to us that the world would never get 
back to the heart of God except through great suffering. 
So entrenched were the errors, so cold and literal our 
ideas of religion, and so embedded the organized church 
in the ruts and the conventions of the past, that we 
despaired, especially in those deeper moments when we 
saw the wideness of his mercy as the wideness of the 
sea, yes, we despaired that the day of God would ever 
come. But God leads us to himself through the fires of 
his judgment days, fires that destroy the dross but 
always save the gold. They are holy fires, through 
which God calls from the other side—from the other 
side where glory dwells. We enter the fire, not reluct- 
antly, but to get to God. Some know not why they 
enter, but they hear the call just the same. Some day 
they will recognize the divine voice that called them to 
duty. We are discovering God today by the old way of 
Calvary, which is the way that brings us to realize the 
preciousness of the things that we have held so lightly, 
and through doing so have lost much. 


WALKING THE CALVARY WAY 


Just a little while ago we were living peaceably, and 
in plenty, when thousands of our fellowmen were mak- 
ing sacrifices for the ideals and liberties we cherish more 
than life itself, but now these sacrifices are beginning 
to touch our hearts and homes. Distance may separate 
us from the battle fields and the areas of devastation 
and sorrow, but at last we are connected with the fields 
of honor and sacrifice by throbbing heartstrings. It is 


Nocturne: In Palestine 


I1E lemon-coloured glow of day is done, 
And all the stars are in the moonless sky; 
Giant Orion strides the horizon, 

And watches as the sentinels go by, 

Out of the silence where the bullets fly 
From where the snipers are in darkness set, 
In hiding yonder o’er the barbed net; 


On the dim ridges where the jackals cry 

Soon will the unperturbed dawn arise 

And open all the ways of air and light 

Upon the wilderness of death and fear: 

And he, whose sword is burning in the skies 

Will lead his old battalions in the fight, 

And follow up young victory in the rear! 

Francis CnHartes Humpnreys. 

{Note: This poem was written in a trench—“a wonderful zig- 

zag of sand-bags recently captured from the Turkish enemy”—in 


Palestine, not 50 miles from Jerusalem, and has been but 
recently published.) 
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this connection that will enable us to undertand, and 
to so interpret our God and our religion, that, when the 
boys return, they will find that the church is big enough 
and broad enough to become a spiritual home where 
they can find an interpretation of their deep and holy 
experiences on the field of battle. By entering into fel- 
lowship with suffering they will see Christ in a new 
light that will make them wonder, and many a church 
may perhaps have a foreign sound to the ears of these 
who have entered into the deeper experiences of life. 
We can make the church big enough for the coming day 
by making it the inside of the heart of Christ, for there, 
and there only, can the experiences of these days find 
a spiritual home. 





The Business of the Church 


By Robert E. Speer 


HRIST alone can meet the need of the world and 
unite the hearts of men. We see today the futil- 
ity of every other device with which men have 

dreamed of binding the nations together. There is no 
peace of Dives. No strands of political or diplomatic 
understanding can relate the nations inseparably. We 
see now that war will be done away in Christ or it will 
never be done away at all, and, seeing this so clearly 
today, our duty to act upon this conviction is deepened 
and intensified, and our missionary obligation many- 
fold enlarged. 

It is enlarged, oh! how mightily it is enlarged, by 
the visible and tragic need of the world for an incarna- 
tion of a universal brotherly love. To abate any of our 
duty of missionary activity, to call in the foreign mis- 
sionaries, to reduce the work they are doing, is to stul- 
tify our declaration that we believe in a world brother- 
hood, or that we would penetrate mankind with a spirit 
of universal goodwill and friendship. Words can never 
make that real to the world. And if in this day we con- 
tract our acts, no expansion of our speech will ever make 
good our betrayal. 

We need the missionary enterprise today because it 
appears to be about the only instrumentality of Chris- 
tianity that utters a clear and uncompromised super- 
nationalistic principle. We need it because, in these 
days of strife and conflict over all the world, it seems 
to be about the only agency of international service that 
we possess. 

The church is a witness to possibilities that lie 
beyond the facts. The church never was meant to be 
the mere guaranty of what has become established. 
That has been its shame in past days. It has been 
thought of only as a religious sanction of the status quo. 
The real business of the Christian church has been to 
witness to the possibilities that were not yet seen, that 
were themselves a contradiction of the existing facts. 
The Christian church is also the power by which these 
possibilities are to be made facts, and all facts contra- 
dictory to them to be denied and overridden and done 
away. Both as witness and as power the church needs 
the breadth and boldness of the missionary hopes. 
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The War Drive on John Barleycorn 


What Hope Has Poor Old John? 


O blear-eyed old soak ever faced as hopeless a future 
as does the heathen god of all blear-eyed soaks in 
these strenuous days of war, with their demand for 
efficiency and saving. The crisis modern war brings 
puts booze to the acid test and his best showing is his doom. 
Already ten states have confirmed the amendment giving 
national prohibition, and there are twenty-one bone-dry states 
yet to vote. The legislatures of all of these meet within the 
next fifteen months and it will take just that long for them 
all to put their O. K. on the amendment. That leaves only 
five to gain from the near-dry and wet states, and the job is 
done. If Kentucky and Texas are samples, the near-dry 
states will act almost as quickly and surely as the dry ones. 
If so, Ohio, California, Louisiana, Florida, Vermont, Wyoming 
and Missouri will put it over the top with two to spare. Count 
all but the first two and the last of this list sure (and they 
are as sure as if already counted), and leave it to good fort- 
une to give one out of the other three, and the trick will be 
turned. Missouri will put it high and dry if the attorney 
general’s ruling holds, which determines that no German can 
vote who has not taken out his final naturalization papers, 
for there are 150,000 such in the state—all wringing wet. Good 
authorities say Ohio is as sure as Missouri and then some, 
and now that the wine growers of California are talking sur- 
render and Jim Jeffries has quit the saloon to make powder 
a much more commendable business of destruction—in these 
days at least) California will not fail to claim honors. 

Then Nevada is all black territory, with the exception of 
indian Reservations, but like Montana it bids fair to turn an 
utter somersault from the “wettest state in the Union” to one 
of the dryest. The most striking events of the last few weeks 
have been Delaware’s voting for national prohibition and the 
majority votes in the New York Senate and the Massachusetts 
House. If things keep on at the present rate, Pennsylvania 
will be the only state left in the Union to honor such as Pen- 
rose and Booze. Mr. Tumulty’s demand that New Jersey 
Democracy cease building its platform on beer barrels is 
taken as direct notice from the President that he expects his 
home state to get into the procession, and it has already re- 
plied by passing a local option law that will whitewash most 
of its map. Illinois is talking hopefully and fighting manfully 
or should we say womanfully?) with encouraging prospects 
of showing the world that a state with a metropolis can do it; 
and Minnesota is among the distinctly hopeful. A really ardent 
prohibitionist would be justified in wagering that forty states 
vill ratify the amendment and Mr. Bryan is a prophet with 
honor when he says it will be carried within two years. 


* * 7 
A “General Staff” for the War on Kaiser Alcohol, 


Like the Allies, the temperance armies have long needed 
to so consolidate forces as to become one thoroughly articu- 
lated fighting host. At last they have done it—or nearly done 
it. All the temperance organizations have federated and of- 
fered the big American Generalissimo of Temperance, Col 
William Jennings Bryan, the chief-command. 

One striking example of dogmatism marred the conference 
and love-feast that celebrated the event, and that was the 
refusal of a part of the old-time Prohibition party to join the 
coalition. They were the John-the-Baptists of the reforma- 
tion, but they cannot think of decreasing while a greater in- 
creases; they are unwilling to die that the cause may succeed. 
They are an interesting example of conservative radicalism or 
dogmatic reform. The way of doing it seems more important 
than getting it done. Every reform movement has the same 
psychological phenomenon in its wake. The socialists have 
it in the Social-Labor party and just now the powerful new 
Labor Party in England, whose war program has met with 


approval by Lloyd-George and most of the liberal leaders, is 
most bitterly apposed by an academic-radical minority Labor 
Party that offers a purely idealistic program and hopes to win 
nothing. Religious liberals are not without the same die-as- 
we-talk type. 

Another very interesting study in social reform is found 
in the history of the churches in relation to organized tem- 
perance reform. The church as such did not organize it nor 
do much to help promote it until it was well on the way 
Churchmen did it but The Church did not. American churches 
stood in somewhat the same position that the Anglican church 
stands today—1,200 clergymen and bishops of the church hold 
brewery stock, tipple in more or less moderation, and are 
supported by laymen who make and trade in booze and drink 
it in much than Yet reform 
counts among its best many members of the Anglican church. 


less moderation temperance 
The secret of it is that the church is organized on other moral 
issues and all its members do not advance as rapidly as the 
forward-looking reformers. When temperance has been vali- 
dated by a majority and fixed in the canons of respectabilfty 
the great majority will be for it and the church organizations 
will be carried over with them 


* * * 


The War Emergency Drive. 


The big thing that is hastening the execution of John 
Barleycorn is the war emergency which demands efficiency and 
an end of waste. Canada has been in the war three and one- 
half years and the business is at an end with her. The United 
States will shorten the period rather than lengthen it, just as 
she is shortening many other war operations (our wild-eyed, 
hysterical administration critics notwithstanding) through hav- 
ing advantage of the mistakes and examples of our Allies 
Six million American women have petitioned the President 
for war-time prohibition and there are as many men who 
would do so if some one would organize the campaign. Even 
under war limitations and regulations we are still putting 
4,000,000 loaves of bread into liquor, while the French soldiers 
are suffering for lack of even rye and barley bread. We put 
62,000,000 bushels of barley into booze last year—all good food, 
one of the chief elements in France, and, Mr. Hoover tells us, 
one of the best flours to mix with wheat for war-bread, Of 
rice, booze last year wasted 125,000,000 pounds and of corn, 
666,400,000. Of sugar, which we must save drastically and 
which the English soldier may not have for his tea, and of 
substitutes for it, the brewers dumped into their vats last 
year 70,000,000 pounds. 
and they would have given the entire French army their bread 
and sugar ration with the gallant little Belgian army thrown 
in and left much to spare for the war-orphans and widows 
But this is not all. One of the largest coal operators in 
the country says it takes 8,000,000 tons of anthracite to run 
the drink business each year, and hundreds of others join 
him in declaring that drinking by miners lowers output from 
20 to 25 per cent. Then add the fact that it requires 700,000 
cars to haul the raw material to the booze factory and the 
finished product away and you have as interesting light thrown 
upon the transportation problem as upon the fuel and food 
situations, 


Turn the barley and sweets into food 


Is it rational or statesmanlike to allow a noxious 
business to thus tamper with national economy and efficiency? 
Whatever the statesmen say, the people will say No! thunder- 
ously, as rapidly as their legislatures meet. 


* * * 


John Bull and John Barleycorn. 


Liloyd-George says: “Drink during the war has used up 
as much tonnage as the Germans have sunk with all their 
submarines. Drink during the war has killed more men than 
have been killed by the German submarines. Drink, during 
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the war, has destroyed more food than all the German sub- 
marines put together.” Yet last year England went supinely 
on allowing the criminal brewer to turn good food values into 
40,000,000 barrels. Brewer profits were ten times what they 
were before the war and brewer stocks increased as much as 
900 per cent. Meanwhile the Kaiser reduced the output in 
Germany to one-fifth of what it is in Britain. In all the ter- 
ritories of the Central Powers there was less than one-fourth 
as much liquor made last year as in Britain, and the popula- 
tion is three times as great; in other words, England’s enemy 
drank less than one-twelfth as much per capita last year as 
did she. 


Ava W. TAYLOR. 


The War 


A Weekly Analysis 


HE great German offensive has failed in its supreme pur- 
Ts Its gain of territory is poor compensation for its 
cost in human resources. Only one result could have jus- 
tified it—the breaking of the allied line and the rolling up and 


destruction of one or other of the two great armies composing 
it 





This was the aim of the effort. The German high com- 
mand was confident it would be achieved, so confident that it 
allowed the kaiser to announce that he had taken personal di- 
rection of his armies. This announcement was made after the 
drive had rolled back the British in front of Cambrai, and just 
as the second drive began between La Fere and the Aisne. 
The Cambrai drive was designed to concentrate the main 
forces of the allies on the northern end of the line, and to 
weaken the southern end, where the British and French armies 
joined, for the second drive. 

There was peril for a few hours between La Fere and the 

isne, but the allied line held, giving ground before the enemy 
blows, but affording him no opening through which his troops 
could be poured in a great envelopment movement. Cavalry 
was held in reserve by the Germans, and was clearly seen by 
the allies behind their infantry. The presence of the cavalry 
confirms the enemy's absolute assurance that a rout was in 
prospect and that rapid pursuit of the broken and fleeing foe 
would be necessary. 

As the allies retreated westward, diverting the enemy as- 
saults from the direction of Paris, his progress slackened, and 
his losses increased. The latter must be true because his in- 
fantry outdistanced his artillery in its advance, and was com- 
pelled to make its gains without the support of barrage fire 
from the big guns. The gains were made—there is no denying 
that—and that allies were driven back behind the positions 
held prior to the beginning of the Somme battle in July, 1916. 
But they were made by the weight of massed attacks, and the 
kaiser’s densely packed battalions melted under the devastat- 
ing fire of the French and the British. 

Amiens, rather than Paris, became the localized objective of 
the enemy, and he drove at this goal along three main avenues 
—down the valley of the Avre, dewn the valley of the Somme, 
and along the Albert-Amiens road. Simultaneously he launched 
an attack in front of Arras, designed to avert a possible flank- 
ing counter from the region of Vimy ridge, strongly held by 
the British 

Amiens is an important rail center, with main lines to Paris, 
Havre, Dieppe and Rouen. Its capture would be a serious 
loss, but not by any means decisive. 

Before this reaches the reader it is probable the allied coun- 
ter offensive will have been launched. The army of maneuver 
awaits the psychological moment for action. Delay in its use 
has been due to several considerations, First, it was necessary 
to be sure that the enemy was fully committed to his present 
line of attack. Second, it was necessary to await the moment 
when his exhaustion would be at its maximum. Third, there 
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may have been some hesitation over the appointment of a gen- 
cralissimo, or a supreme commander for all the allied armies— 
an almost essential step in order that every resource of strategy 
might be complete, coordinated and directed to the greatest 
advantage. 

The first and third of these conditions have been fulfilled 
as I write. There is little doubt now that this offensive is the 
enemy’s supreme effort, and that he cannot develop a new of- 
fensive on any other part of the front. General Foch has been 
appointed in supreme command—Haig, Petain and Pershing 
are his subordinates while this battle lasts. I consider this the 
biggest and most hopeful achievement since the Marne. If it 
is justified by the success we now confidently expect, it will 
mark an end of divided command on the united front, and 
Hindenburg will be matched by a general his equal in ability 
and forcefulness. Foch merits the appointment. At the Marne, 
in the subsequent fighting in the Artois and Picardy and at 
the Somme he proved his magnificent ability as a soldier and 
strategist. He has courage and the quality of military intuition 
so immensely valuable where prompt decision is necessary, 


S. J. Duncan-Crarx. 


Books 


Wuewn Curist Comes Acain, By George P. Eckman. The 
literature of eschatology is abundant in these troublous war 
times. Much of this literature is fantastic and unreliable, bas- 
ing itself as it does upon the acceptance of apocalyptic liter- 
ature as a true prediction of the long future of the church. The 
author of this book has presented in a very satisfactory way 
the outstanding arguments against the millenarian perversion 
of Scripture. We know of no better and more convenient dis- 
cussion of the futilities of such views of early Christian hopes. 
The chief defect of the treatment as it seems to us is the fail- 
ure to perceive the limitations of New Testament teaching re- 
garding the future, and the accepted belief in the near approach 
of the end. The author has attempted to accommodate him- 
self to the manifest failure of early Christian hopes by sug- 
gesting, in the manner of many other writers on the theme, 
that in some manner the teachings of Jesus and the messages 
of the apostles must have possessed a lengthened meaning 
which the first readers did not understand. A treatment of 
this character fails to meet the facts with frankness, and re- 
sults in a suspicion that there was a certain lack of ingenuous- 
ness in the first interpreters of Jesus, if not in the Master’s own 
teaching. (The Abingdon Press, $1.25.) 





War. By Pierre Loti. The fascination which the writings 
of Julien Viaud, whose pen name is Pierre Loti, have exercised 
over the passing generation is profound. A traveler in all of 
the mysterious as well as familiar places of the world, he has 
written numberless descriptive works as well as novels based 
upon his intimate knowledge of distant people. In this vol- 
ume are gathered a series of letters and communications to 
newspapers made in the process of the first two years of the 
war. As a member of the Naval Reserve, later assigned to 
land duty, M. Viaud had exceptional opportunities to see the 
tragedy and the glory of the war in Belgium and France. 
With passionate devotion to the French ideals he has written 
these alluring pages. The book is a human document of strik- 
ing interest and value. (Laurie, London, $1.50.) 


Tue War For THE Wortp. By Israel Zangwill. No one 
acquainted with Mr. Zangwill’s wide culture and literary charm 
will doubt that in this series of essays there is most interesting 
reading. Several of the papers have been published before, 
but the material here presented all deals with the present war 
situation. Mr. Zangwill is a pacifist in the orthodox fashion, 
but he is fully awake to the exigency in which the world has 
been placed by German militarism, and with slashing strokes 
he lays open the Prussian pretentions to culture, antiquity and 
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world dominion. Among the subjects discussed are “The 
War Devil,” “The Gods of Germany,” “Some Apologists for 
Germany,” “The Military Pacifists,” “The War and the Jews,” 
and “The Levity of War Politics.” One must not read this 
book in a hurry. It is a work for quiet hours and literary ap- 
preciation. The note of passionate devotion to Jewish history 
and hopes is struck again and again. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 


A MANuwaAL oF Mystic Verse. Edited by Louise Collier Will- 
cox. In a time like this present, one is driven to the mystics 
for consolation. They can eloquently tell the secrets of God. 
This volume is a timely one, therefore, including as it does, 
the very best of the mystic verse which has been written from 
the thirteenth century down. Such recent writers as Robert 
Louis Stevenson and W. E. Henley are included, as well as 
George Herbert, William Blake and other classic poets. (E. P. 
Dutton Company, New York, $1.25 net.) 


Tue BrocraPHy oF A Mitton Dottars. By George Kibbe 
Turner—A romance of business in which the conflict of keen 
wits is interestingly described. The book will be thoroughly 
enjoyed by the average American. The traits of the Ameri- 
can business man are here photographed with surprising viv- 
idness and truth. (Little, Brown & Company, Boston, $1.50 
net.) 


Vicky Van. By Carolyn Wells. Here is a tale of mystery— 
in fact, a detective story—which will rest the weary and war- 
vexed mind of the average man. The author has made her 
reputation as a humorist, and she holds her record for fun- 
making in this book and shows that she knows also how to get 
up an entertaining yarn of book length. (J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, $1.35 net.) 


Tue AppLe Tree Girt. By George Weston—Last year every- 
body was reading “Oh, Mary, Be Careful” as a recreation ex- 
perience. This was also by Mr. Weston. That he has the 
gift of picturing original and winning young women and put- 
ting them through some interesting adventures, must be confessed 
by readers of both his books. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, $1.00 net.) 








Our Prayer 
By Finis Idleman 


UR Eternal Father: We come to Thee because thy name is 

Love and thy spirit is loving kindness. When we remem- 

ber our sins we would hide our faces from thee, but when 

we remember thy satisfying grace we fly to thee. We seem plagued 

with our foolish willfulness and our tragic selfishness. Our best 

resolves are so soon broken. We come to thee out of unpardonable 

experiences. But thou art graciously driving us back to thee and 

now we see how full of wisdom and of love have been all thy 
judgments that have goaded us home. 

We implore thee for those, our brethren, who are the desolate 
victims of war. Sustain thou the mothers whose hearts have been 
broken by this cruel experience. May the little children find shel- 
ter in thy loving providence. Do thou kindle universal sympathy 
for the defenseless. Out of our unrighteous dealings with thy 
other children set up a cross whereon all enmity may be crucified. 
May our warfare be alone for the sake of others. Deliver us from 
all fear of him that can only kill the body. Make us terror- 
stricken of the evil that can kill the soul. 

We bring thee our zeal for the righteous cause we would rep- 
resent in the agony of war and ask thee to purify it. We remem- 
ber before thee our nation’s youth, whether in camp or trench or 
on the great deep. We ask thy wisdom to guide our country 
through these perilous days to the final blessing of the whole race. 
Make way through the dark night for the coming of the Prince of 
Peace who may reign over us henceforth forever. So will we trust 
thee in life, in death, and wait for his coming who is blessed 
Saviour and Immanuel. Amen. 
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A NEW FOSDICK BOOK 


The Meaning of Faith 


By HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


Author of “The Meaning of Prayer,” “The Manhood 
of the Master,” etc. 


This is the book that Professor Fosdick has been 
working on for years, and turned aside long enough to 
write ‘The Challenge of the Present Crisis.”’ 


The author's purpose in these twelve studies is to 
clear away the misapprehensions involved in the com- 
monly accepted theories of faith, to indicate the rela- 
tionship of faith to other aspects of life, to face frankly 
the serious question of suffering as an obstacle of faith, 
one to expound the vital significance of faith in Jesus 

rist. 


Printed on thin paper. Round corners. Pocket size 
PRICE, NET, $1.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale By 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


700 EAST 40th STREET, CHICAGO 
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HUMANIST 


PROFESSOR WILLETT recommends this book 
as the best preparation for his series on “THE 
MILLENNIUM” soon to begin in 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


The Millennial Hope 


A Phase of War-Time! Thinking 


By SHIRLEY J. CASE 
Professor of Early Church History, and New Testament 
Interpretation, the University of Chicago 


Are the ills of society to be 
righted by an early and 
sudden destruction of the 
present world, or is per- 
manent relief to be secured 
only by a gradual process 
of strenuous endeavor cover- 
ing a long period of years? 
Read the answer in this book. 


Just from the Press! 


The author does not mince words in his vigorous 
and effective answer. The general interest in the 
theme of the book and the author's reputation assure 
this volume a wide reading. 


$1.25 (add 6c or 10c for postage) 





The Christian Century Press 
700 East 40th Street 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


. . — 
Emphasize Educated Ministry 

Epitror Tue Curistian Century: 

I have read and re-read the editorials on the Progressive 
Movement and J find myself in full accord with every point. 

We must be made aware of the fact that no matter how 
far scholarship leads us, the record shows that Christ himself 
leads and beckons us on; no matter how much the ministry 
explains that its message must appeal to the “forces of reac- 
tion” on account of their influence as well as to the progressive 
it is a plain duty to raise the standard of intelligence. 

This can be done by an educated ministry—by a ministry 
that really understands the great fraternal spirit toward which 
we move; a ministry that sees clearly and preaches intelli- 
gently the second great commandment. We have been taught 
to love God for generations; it is seldom that we are directed 
to our neighbor in any intelligent, thoughtful manner by the 
pulpit 

Individual salvation may be all right but affairs of life 
in these days are so closely interwoven that the individual can 
scarcely afford to save his own soul—he must save it by ren- 
dering large social service. The fifteen hundred Disciple min- 
isters who would subscribe to your description of the progressive 
movement must be missionaries in a large way and overcome 
stagnation and obstruction 

I shall be glad to render any service of which I am capable 
to hasten the realization of progressive ideals. 


South Bend, Ind H. M. ApPLEMAN. 


° ° 
A Social Evangelism 
Eprror Tne CHristiAN CENTURY 
Anent your editorial, “Unifying the Progressive Forces,” 
of March 7, I suggest another “characteristic” as follows: 
rhe progressive movement, treasuring the rich evange- 
listic heritage of the Disciples, seeks to visualize that evange- 
lism in the terms of modern life and environment, urging upon 
individual hearts the responsibility of accepting Christ unto 
the saving of a sin-cursed and war-weary world and the com- 


plete establishment of the Kingdom of God, meaning by the 


ler in which dwelleth righteousness.” 


Kingdom a new world-or 

It seems to me that to interpret the plea of the Disciples 

or this time it will be necessary to show the significance of 

its Original and sane evangelism, and how that applies by line 

| spiritual descent to our immediate circumstances. Other- 

wise a cold intellectuality will be developed, from which there 
will be no escape save mysticism 


Nor can I see that you have covered the ground by making 


of religion a thing of social service and social salvation, as 
well as of personal salvation.” Social salvation cannot be 
dded like an “L” to an old house. It recasts the whole evan- 
gelistic plea of the church or else it must be omitted. Attempts 
to “hitch on” social service to an evangelistic effort have been 
tried more than once, and always disastrously. Each new his- 
toric epoch brings another coming of the Kingdom. So in 
each case there is a new evangelistic appeal 
F. G. S. 


" ° ° 
The College Situation 
Eprtor Tue Curistian CENTURY 

I want to thank you for the splendid statement in the 
“Century” of March 7th in the editorial “Unifying the Pro- 
gressive Forces,” especially that part under Section II which 
bears upon the attitude of the other colleges in connection 
with the present situation in which Transylvania is embroiled. 
it is certainly a ringing pronouncement and will awaken echoes 
in many, many minds. As a graduate of Bethany and Hiram, 
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I have felt deeply humiliated at the course these colleges have 
pursued in their silent acquiescence in the terrible wrongdoing 
under which Transylvania is suffering. You have the sincere 
thanks of many of us for this fine vigorous statement. 
E. W. McDiarmp. 
Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky. 





Disciples Movement in the Balance 
Epiror Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

I have read with much interest the recent editorial in 
Tue Curistian CENTURY concerning the Transylvania matter 
and the attitude of the Men and Millions Movement toward 
President Crossfield. As Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Transylvania, I desire to thank you most cordially for 
that article. It seems to me that that is the best thing that 
I have seen upon the situation. I approve most heartily of 
your recommendation that it is time for the progressive men 
of our brotherhood to assert themselves and not allow them- 
selves to be run over rough-shod by reactionaries, who remind 
me somewhat of the Huns, who do not hesitate to crucify any 
one who may stand in the way of the carrying forward of 
their selfish interests. 

The very genius of our movement as a people is being 
weighed now in the balance and if we allow the reactionaries 
to carry forward their bigoted sectarian views, we may just 
as well settle down to be simply another sect in the religious 
world. 


Lexington, Ky. J. W. Porter. 





Progress Now or Not at All 
Epitor Tue CuristrAN CENTURY: 

You are certainly doing great work in THE CHRISTIAN 
Century, I feel, with you, that the time is particularly oppor- 
tune when such work should be done, indeed must be done 
if at all. The books of the history of the world were closed 
on August 1, 1914, never to be opened again. We then started 
making history in a new, changing and rapidly growing world, 
and really no institution is serving a worthy purpose that in- 
sists on living under the old regime. The growing pains are 
acute and the cost inconceivably great, and therefore we must 
see to it that the results shall be commensurate with the price 
paid 


New Berlin, O. W. H. Hoover. 





“Crucifying Our Teachers” 
Epitor Tue CuristiAN CENTURY: 

I very much doubt the statement in your recent editorial 
about what “our fathers cherished at the beginning,” and 
imagine that in the line of progress of today they would fail 
to get past the reviewing stand because of being so far away 
from the band. I think that on modern scholarship they would 
stand with the college trustee who bemoaned the fact that the 
preachers we send out now do nof “preach the same things 
they did twenty years ago.” 

But even though they do not preach the same, the lack 
of a high standard of education for our ministers has left and 
is leaving its mark on us as a people. We are “crucifying our 
teachers,” and I have seen the marks of the nails in their 
hands and on their souls. These same teachers have tried to 
satisfy that “yearning for a deepening of the spiritual life,” 
and while paying the penalty for so doing they have come 
nearer realizing what is in the hearts of so many members 
who have drifted away from the church than have many who 
are sO anxious over its orthodoxy. 

To these same orthodox members must be laid the fact 
that real church union, for which our people were set apart, 
feels about as much at home with us as a pet lamb among a 
pack of wolves. We do not stand for union. From the re- 
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ports of great nation-wide feasts held by the various churches 
to speed this work we pick up any stray “Disciple” crumbs 
that fall and pass them out among our brethren as full-sized 
cakes. 

As for religious help, too much of the time in the past the 
best way for one to get it from our own church papers was to 
let some one else read them and then forget to ask him what 
was in them. It is a “decisive hour” with us, and perhaps the 
lack of some great leader or some great plea has marked for 
us the passing forever of our zenith as a people. 


Eureka, III. J. M. ALLen. 





At the Heart of the Problem 


Eprtor THe CuHrRIsTIAN CENTURY: 


We had a meeting of the Campbell Club in Yale School of 
Religion a few days ago and I thought it might be of interest 
for you to know that we discussed your editorial on the pro- 
gressive movement and that it was the consensus of opinion 
of those present that you were getting at the real heart of the 
problem. 

We feel, as you expressed so admirably, that we must 
have a more constructive progressive program, or else there 
is no apology for our existence as a religious body. 


Yale University. Rozsert C. Lemon. 





Some Postscripts 


Haven't seen a CurRIsTIAN CENTURY for a month. 
” 


like a century without a “Century! 
Chaplain U. S. S. “Missouri.” 


Seems 


Your last issue of the “Century” was indeed a choice one. 
We read it with much satisfaction and it brought blessing to 
us, 


Buffalo, N. Y. Joun P. Sata. 


May I express my appreciation of your recent editorials 
in the “Century” regarding the need of aggressiveness and 
cooperation on the part of our liberal forces? They were 
more than inspiring; they made my soul rejoice. In fact, I 
think that you sounded forth the challenge the response to 
which makes it worth while to be a Disciple minister in thesc 
days. 


Milford, Conn. CLARENCE REIDENBACH. 


I have been reading those articles on the progressive move- 
inent in the “Century.” I think the progressive forces ought 
to get together. I am for you. 

Kansas City, Mo. Burris A. JENKINS, 

I always look forward eagerly for the coming of the 
‘CENTURY” and it gets better and better all the time. Your 
editorial on “Unifying Our Aggressive Forces,” I believe, is a 
ereat message that should be seriously and prayerfully con- 
sidered and acted upon. A modern message and modern means 
and methods should be adopted by our people, strictly in har- 
mony with the word and spirit of Christ, and then when the 
barbed wire entrenchments of prejudice and sin are cut we 
can go “over the top” to victory with the truth that will make 
men free. 

Nacogdoches, Tex. Torpert F. WEAVER. 

I feel that the influence of THe CuristiAn CENTURY on my 
life, while in college and since then, has been of the very 
greatest blessing to me. It has given me vision, and an under- 
standing of the problems of Christ’s Kingdom that are worth 
everything to me in my work. 


Hamilton, Mo. Frep W. Conpir. 
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Our Praver Library 








Meaning of Prayer. Fosdick. 60c, postage 5c 
Assurance of Immortality. Fosdick. $1.00, postage 10c 
The Second Mile. Fosdick. 40c, postage 5c 
The Temple. A book of prayers by W. E. Orchard. $1.00 
Prayers, Ancient and Modern. Tileston. 
$1.00, postage 10c 
Prayers for the Social Awakening. Rauschenbusch. 
75c, postage 10c 
Book of Prayers. McComb. $1.00, postage 10c 
Book of Public Prayer. Beecher. 75c, postage 10c 
For Each Day a Prayer. Elizabeth H. Davis. 
$1.25, postage 10c 
Why Men Pray. Charles L. Slattery. 75c, postage 10c 
With Christ in the School of Prayer. Andrew Murray. 
50c, postage 6c 
$1.00, postage 10c 
Trumbull. 
60c, postage 10c 
The Psychology of Prayer. Strong. 75c, postage 10c 
God’s Minute. Sixty prayers by 365 Eminent Preachers. 
35c, postpaid 
Margaret Slattery. 
25c, postage 6c 
Place of Prayer in the Christian Religion. 
J. M. Campbell. $1.00, postage 10c 
Prayer; What It Is, and What It Does. McComb. 
50c, postage 6c 
Quiet Talks on Prayer. S.D.Gordon. 75c, postage 10c 


The Still Hour. Austin Phelps. 
Prayer, Its Nature and Scope. 


A Girl’s Book of Prayers. 
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I am moved to speak. Tue CrristiAn CENTURY is a re- 
ligious journal that keeps one alert to the larger and more 
vital concerns of religion. In it the religious principle is pre- 
dominant and doctrinal pugilism is minus. Amen and Amen. 


Gallatin, Mo. Huett WarRREN. 


For some time I have wanted to tell of my great pleasure 
in reading Tue CuristiAN Century. For a real grip on present 
religious situations and helpful and discriminating discussions 
of same, I have not found its equal 

Unadilla, N. Y. G. Wepster Moore 





I want to thank you for the gr~ * 
are giving us these days. I 
torial on “Aggressive Progress.” 


religious journal you 
appre .ate heartily your edi- 
It is fine 


Austin, Texas. Frank L. Jewett. 


I like Tue Century. 
ciples. 


It is the paper of the hour for the Dis- 
I expect to take it forever. 
W. B 


Manhattan, Kans. HARTER 


One does without lots of things now, but I hope I may not 
have to do without THe CurisTIAN CFNnTURY. 
La Crosse, Wisc. GS < 


RowLIison 








The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


The War Catastrophe Proves 
a Calamity to Missions 


sand native people are rendered shepherdless by the great 

war. The American Lutheran church is doing a heroic 
service in taking over a number of German missions, and other 
missionary societies in different lands 
are trying to take on some of this addi- 
tional work so that the labor of many 
years will not be lost. It is sad to relate 
that the Moravian Missions have, in a 
large measure, been disbanded because 
of the war situation. In German East 


| IS estimated that something like seven hundred thou- 


Africa their missionaries are dispersed 
and the Moravian Board is not even 
able to learn their location. In North 
India, where the Moravian missionaries 





5 were nearly all German, the work has 

Rev. O. F. Jordan ‘|@tgely been stopped for the time being. 

It rests upon the other missionary 

hoards to do all within their power to conserve this labor of 
love and sacrifice 

Preachers Make Counter “Dry” Proposition 


The ministers of Rock Island, IIL, live in a very “wet” 
city, which nullifies the prohibitory laws of the twin city, Mo- 
line. They have been active in bringing on an election to put 
out the saloons. The liquor men are evidently not sanguine 
over the prospect and they proposed to make a contribution 
of six thousand dollars to the Red Cross if the preachers would 
call the fight off. The preachers have countered by offering a 
imilar contribution if the saloons will close during the war. 


A Laboratory Experience for Young Ministers 


The new note in theological education is the laboratory 
method in instruction. The Newton Theological Institution 
ent out four bands of students during the Easter vacation to 
hold evangelistic services in churches during this period. The 
tudents received nothing but their expenses for this work, 


ut they were given school credit for it. 


Union Propaganda in England 

Che spirit of union continues to find expression in England. 
Though a “Catholic” party builds high walls against pro- 
testantism, there are many voices raised in the establish- 
ment in favor of closer relations with nonconformity. The 
Bishop of Liverpool spoke recently in favor of an exchange of 
pulpits with the nonconformists. The Rev. J. H. Shakespeare 
ind the Rev. I. B. Meyer are working hard to establish a 
United Free church embracing the various evangelical bodies 


of England 


Dr. Aked Works for Armenia 


Chere was considerable interest in the recent visit to Chi- 
cago of the Rev. Dr. Charles F. Aked, who hit off the epigram 
(appropriate during the Billy Sunday campaign): “Some peo- 
ple’s theology is hellocentric; mine is christo-centric.” He is 
now busy in pushing the cause of Armenian-Syrian relief. For 
this task he is well prepared by reason of the fact that he has 
long been a student of the Balkan situation and probably few 
men in this country understand the Balkan peoples better. 


Preacher-Author Back to War 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke asked to be relieved of his duties as 
minister to Holland in order that he might come home and 


write. Since then he has produced “Fighting for Peace” and 
a volume of poems, “The Red Flower.” Having satisfied his 
desire for expression, he has now enlisted as a chaplain in the 
navy and will go at once into active service. 


The Vatican Is “Hard Up” 


The support of the big establishment at the Vatican with 
its aping of royalty costs a lot of money. Before the war, this 
money was easily secured from the faithful by a small tax, but 
as country after country in which the Pope has many follow- 
ers has been ground under the iron heel of war, and the rev- 
enues have been cut, the finances of Rome are a serious prob- 
lem. A special commission has been appointed to devise ways 


and means. 


Y. M. C. A. Gives Away Books 


The record of the books distributed in the Y. M. C. A. 
buildings since the war began is very interesting. Previous to 
January 11, the following were given away: New Testaments, 
265,000; “Who is Jesus Christ?” Charles R. Brown, 39,576; 
“Beloved Captain,” Hankey, 52,216; “Character of Jesus,” 
Bushnell, 32,472; “Christian Witness in War,” Bosworth, 
44,450; “How to Know the Will of God,” Drummond, 40,428; 
“The Second Mile,” Fosdick, 42,207; “Fight for Character,” 
King, 39,208; “For France and the Faith,” Casalis, 9,403; 
“Practice of the Presence of God,” Lawrence, 29,746. 


Bishop McKim Will Return to Japan 


Bishop McKim of the Protestant Episcopal church is well 
known for his work in Japan. He has been in America for 
some months supplying the place of the Bishop of Indian- 
apolis who has been in France with a base hospital unit. 
Bishop McKim will sail for Japan on April 18. 


Wants the Whole Family in Church 


A Chicago pastor longs for the good old days when the 
whole family went to church and sat together in the same pew. 
Rev. J. R. Nichols, pastor of the Rogers Park Congregational 
church, observed March 17 as “Family Sunday” and on this 
day he urged the entire parish to turn out after the old-time 
custom. His whole parish program is laid out in such a way 
as to enlist the interest of all the people in the home. He 
features quiet Sunday afternoon talks for young people on 
vital themes. 


Three Down-Town Churches Combine 


Three of the best known of the Presbyterian churches of 
lower New York have recently voted to combine. Each had 
an aged minister who will retire. The endowments and the 
money from the sale of real estate will be brought together 
to finance one strong institution. The churches participating 
in this movement are the Old First church, the University 
Place church and the Madison Square church. 


Fight Mormonism With Movies 


Former Senator Frank J. Cannon is an implacable foe of 
Mormonism. Though born in the faith, he has renounced it 
utterly. After many years of service on the platform, he has 
prepared, with the assistance of Dr. Knapp of the Chicago 
Journal, the scenario of an anti-Mormon moving picture play, 
which is to be filmed by the Fidelity Picture Plays Syndicate, 
recently incorporated in Ohio. The stock is being sold to 
people whose loyalty to the anti-Mormon propaganda is un- 
doubted. When the film is produced, it will be given the 
widest use throughout the United States. 


Orvis F. Jorpsn. 
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News of the Churches 


H. H. Harmon Says Morals of 
Americans in France are High 


Concerning the morals of the Ameri- 
can soldiers now in France, H. H. Har- 
mon, of Lincoln, Neb., and now in Y. 
M. C. A. service among the troops, 
writes: “I tell you I believe in the sol- 
dier, and these fellows over here are 
certainly at their task. Our men are 
the finest ever in physical strength and 
moral demeanor. Don’t worry about the 
morals of the men; they are positively 
better today under ‘Uncle Sam’s author- 
ity than the average young man in civil- 
ian life. I have been with all kinds of 
troops and I know what I am talking 
about. I have no sympathy with some 
reports concerning our men in France 
which have appeared in our papers at 
home, Our hearts are torn when we 
think of the fellows who go over the 
top, but thousands of men are here 
really finding themselves.” 


Your Liberty Bonds and War Saving 
Stamps for the Emergency Drive 


The Men and Millions Movement sec- 
retary sends a telegram to this office 
stating that letters and telegrams are 
coming to his hands asking whether 
Liberty bonds and war saving stamps 
will be accepted as contributions to the 
Emergency Drive during April. The 
answer to these questions, according to 
the Men and Millions leaders, is “Yes, 
and at face value.” Although the first 
week of April is set for making the 
canvass of the churches, a later week 
may be taken if it is impracticable to 
put the task over at the earlier date. 
Pledges of two kinds are to be taken: 
regular Men and Millions pledges for 
$500 or more, payable inside of five 
years, and the special Emergency 
pledges of any amount down to $5, 
payable on or before July 4, 1918. Two 
and one-half millions must be had to 
ivert widespread disaster among the 
missionary and other brotherhood or- 
ganizations and among the colleges. All 
the states are co-operating in this great- 
est drive for the munitions of Christian 
warfare ever conducted among the Dis- 
ciples. 


Added Notes on the Congress 
Program for This Year 


Secretary F. E. Lumley, of the Dis- 
ciples Congress, sends these facts by 
way of revision and addition, concern- 
ing the program of the annual congress 
which is to be held at Indianapolis, 
April 10-12; J. W. Underwood, of Cent- 
ral church, Anderson, Ind., will discuss 
the paper of J. D. Garrison, of Indian- 
apolis, on “Contributions of Protestant 
Reforms to the Church of the Future.” 
George A. Campbell, of St. Louis, Mo., 
will discuss the paper of P. J. Rice, of 
Chicago, on “The Disciples in Cities.” 
The revised topic of the paper of V. W. 
Blair, of Eureka, Ill., is: “The Demand 
for Vital Religion.” It would be well 
for those intending to attend the con- 
gress to thus revise the program as 
printed in The Christian Century of last 
week. 


Memorial Church, Rock 
Island, Ill, Celebrates 


Memorial church, Rock Island, IIL, 
celebrated its semi-centennial and gave 
greeting to its new pastor, L. Hadaway, 
on March 22. The new minister and 
T. W. Grafton, of Indianapolis, former 


pastor at Rock Island, were in charge 
of the service. The churches of Moline, 
also the Second and Fifteenth Street 
churches of Rock Island, were guests of 
honor, these being children of Memorial 
church. T. W. Grafton, in his address 
of the evening, plead for a militant 
church such as can make good at the 
great tasks which will face it at the 
close of the war. Phil Mitchell, son of 
the man who made possible the estab- 
lishment of Memorial church, fifty years 
ago, also gave a brief address. 


x * * 


—Perry J. Rice, the new leader of city 
missions in Chicago, preached at Evan- 
ston, Ill, church every evening of last 
week except Saturday, also on Easter 
Sunday, 


—The death is reported of the mother 
of Professor E. E. Snoddy, of Transyl- 
vania College. He was called to Wil- 
son, S. D., by the news of her fatal ill- 
ness, 


—E. B. Barnes and Horace Kingsbury 
were speakers at a recent banquet of 
the men and boys of the Mayfield, Ky., 
church and school, 


—R. H. Crossfield, of Transylvania, 
will deliver two addresses at Owosso, 
Mich., on April 7. 


—C. R. Neel, of Bethany, Neb., has 
been called to minister at Davenport, 
Ia., and began his work on last Sunday. 


—A. F. DeGafferelly, of Sidell, IIL, 
has accepted a call to First church, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 


—B. H. Sealock, of Illiopolis, Ill., held 
a series of services last week, with ser- 
mons on “The Message of Easter for a 
World at War.” 


—The series of meetings held by Pres- 
ident R. H. Crossfield, of Transylvania 
College, at Ninth Street church, Wash- 
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ington, D. C. closed on March 24, with 
a total of 50 accessions. President 
Crossfield writes that the people of the 
capital city were worn out with attend- 
ance at the Billy Sunday meetings and 
therefore the audiences were not as large 
as were desired. 


—Norwood, O., church held a two 
weeks’ meeting preceding Easter, with 


home forces leading and the various or- 
ganizations of the church actively co- 
operating. 


—R. H. Newton, president of the 
Northern Illinois Ministerial Institute, 
writes that the meeting of the Institute 
which was to be held at Champaign this 
year, has been indefinitely postponed on 
account of the Emergency Drive. 


—The Hoopeston, Ill, church became 
a living-link with the Foreign Society 
during the week of March 17-24. Secre- 
tary Bert Wilson started the ball roll- 
nig on the 17th, writes Pastor J. P. Giv- 
ens. 


—At the pre-Easter services at Car- 
thage, Mo., church, a number of minis- 
ters preached, among them being C, C. 
Garrigues of First church, Joplin. C. 
H. Swift ministers at Carthage. 


—Arthur Dillinger, leader at Salina, 
Kan., recently spent a week in western 
Kansas, lecturing under the direction of 
a leading bureau. 


—R. Lee Kirkland will close his pas- 
torate at Eaton, O., on May 1. 


—G. W. Titus, recently pastor at Mish- 
awaka, Ind., reports that he is now in 
France, and at work at his Y. M. C. A. 
chaplaincy service. He expects to be 
gone a year, and will return to his In- 
diana pastorate. 


—Price Cross, Disciple evangelist and 
pastor, has received a commission as 
lieutenant in the aviation corps at Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


—L. G. Batman’s services are appre- 
ciated at First church, Youngstown, O. 
He has recently received a $500 increase 
in salary. 
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—After a most successful pastorate of 
three and one-half years at Wellington, 
Kans., H. W. Hunter has resigned from 
this work to accept a very urgent call to 
the pastorate at Highland Park, Des 
Moines. The news of his resignation 
came as a surprise to the people of Wel- 
lington. The Des Moines congregation 
had been endeavoring to secure the serv- 
ices of Mr. Hunter for several weeks. 
His previous work was at Higginsville, 
Mo. At Wellington he has been very 
active in community activities, having 
served as secretary of the organization 
that conducted the Red Cross drive last 
autumn. 
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—Information concerning the coming 
Disciple Congress, to be held at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., April 10-12, may be secured 
from Frederick E. Lumley, care College 
of Missions, Indianapolis. 


—The new year book shows that the 
Disciples have in the United States and 
Canada 8,847 Bible schools, with an en- 
rollment of 1,005,215. There are 823 
churches reported that have no Bible 
school, while 585 mission schools are 
listed that are Bible schools only. 


A new congregation has been organ- 
ized at Riverside, Cincinnati, by Louis 
Patmont, the new congregation being 
composed of former members of the Elm 
Street church. The new church is re- 
ported to be progressively missionary. 

—An every member canvass made at 
First church, Alliance, O., resulted in 
increased pledges for cu rrent expenses of 
40 per cent, and for missions 31 per cent. 
At High Street church, Akron, oo a 
hundred men were called to carry throug th 
the every member canvass, and 98 of 
them responded. The revenues of the 


church were greatly increased. Niles, 
©., reports a fruitful canvass 
—Frank Garrett, of Nantungchow, 


China, has been asked to teach the Bible 
at the high school in that city. 


—A F Stahl, of Maysville, Ky., has 
been spending a month in the southern 
training Camps, 


—The fifth annual Greater ene 
school of m methote will be held April 8 
12. Seven ministers of the pee decd 
churches have signed for the school. 


—A feature of Easter Sunday at the 
Warren, O., church was an effort to 
raise in cash and pledges a total of $13,- 
500 to be used in clearing the church of 
debt. Walter Mansell legis at Warren. 

—The churches of Montana are seek- 
ing to eliminate an indebtedness of 
$1,000 on the state work and to put the 
work on a sound financial basis. 


—During a recent meeting held by 
Jesse R. Kellems at Milton, Ore., over 
200 accessions were made to the church. 

—U. S. Johnson has closed his work 
at Fairfield, Ill, to accept the pastorate 


at Flora, Ill. 
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Homer L. Magee has rounded out 
fourteen years of service at Pecos, Tex. 
Mr. Magee came to West Texas in poor 
health and began work under great dis- 
advantages, but he is now strong and 
has done a most fruitful work. The 
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Pecos church is largely responsible for 
the support of Frank Lanehart in south- 
ern Mexico. 


—Earl H. Fife, the new leader at Du- 
Quoin, Ill, reports twenty accessions to 
the membership there since last report. 


—James A. Crain is the only Disciple 
chaplain with the Texas National Guard 
troops. He is located at Camp Bowie, 
Tex., with the 133d Field Artillery. 


—Edgar DeWitt Jones, who has been 
in the camps of Texas, gave an address 
last month before the bi-monthly mass 
meeting of the Dallas, Tex., churches. 
Dr. Jones preached at two of the Dallas 
churches on his last Sunday in Texas. 


—The Organ-Mell evangelistic cam- 
paign at Caldwell, Ida., closed with about 
fifty additions to the church. The party 
began a meeting at Meridian on last Sun- 
day. This series of meetings in South 
Idaho has resulted in about .375 addi- 
tions to the churches. 


—At Forest Grove, Ore., the Disciples 
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Congregational and Methodist churches 
having been considering federation. The 
Christian Journal reports that the Meth- 
odists refused to consider the proposi- 
tion seriously and the Disciples congre- 
gation, by a vote of 59 to 33, voted 
against the move. 


—L. N. D. Wells, assisted by singer 
F. H. Shaul, is leading in a home force 
meeting at High Street church, Akron, 
Ohio. 


—Crayton S. Brooks is assisting W. 
B. Clemmer at Central church, Rock- 
ford, Ill, in a series of evangelistic 
meetings. 

—About one hundred of the ministers 
of the Disciples have accepted positions 
opened to them by the war. 
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Disciples Get Results in War Work 


W. D. Ryan Praises Work of 
Emergency War Committee 


After spending a month at Camp Mc- 
Clellan, Anniston, Ala., W. D. Ryan, of 
Central church, Youngstown, O., comes 
to this conclusion: “I am convinced that 
the most distinctive and worth-while task 
confronting our Emergency War Com- 
mittee is to send men to find our Dis- 
ciple boys, to visit them at their tents, 
to connect them with the local churches 
and to be a big brother to them in tlie 
name of the church. In addition to this, 
considerable money ought to be spent 
in providing welfare privileges for the 
soldier during his play time in the ed- 
jacent town. To do these things would 
seem to be the peculiar demand of the 
hour and it would be downright dis- 
loyalty to our God and our country to 
fail to provide for our own who are fol- 
lowing the colors.” Mr. Ryan writes 
that the Camp McClellan soldiers come 
from Eastern states in which there are 
but few Disciple churches and that there- 
fore the number of Disciple boys there 
is not great. He succeeded in getting the 
addresses of about a hundred, and visited 
them and wrote them personal letters. 
On the last Wednesday evening of his 
visit the little Anniston church gave a 
social for the boys and between fifty and 
sixty of them were present. Mr. Ryan 
made his headquarters at one of the 
Y. M. C. A. buildings. He spoke at some 
of the meetings of the Association and 
praises them for their achievements. 


Naval Station Work Being Done 
By Illinois Disciples Succeeds 


The Naval Training Station work that 
is being done by Northwestern Illinois 
District Evangelist Ward E. Hall is 
proving most effective, reports Secretary 
H. H. Peters. He has been able to se- 
cure a number of favors through the 
Senior Chaplain and he now has a First 
Class Yeoman assigned him by the Navy 
Department. This is a competent young 
man who will give his full time to assist- 
ing Mr. Hall. Passes have been issued, 
so the Christian church representative 
has ready access to the hundreds of boys 
who are at the Great Lakes from the 
homes of the brotherhood. The work is 
being done in a systematic way, as a 
religious census is taken of all men en- 
tering the station. The cards are care- 
fully followed up by Mr. Hall through 


the mails and personal visitation. His 
calling on the men at their barracks is 
most valuable. Men are reported unit- 
ing with the Waukegan church at each 
service, which was not true before this 
personal hand-picked method was used. 
Secretary Peters further writes: “Our 
srotherhood should rejoice that we, like 
the other communions, have a camp pas- 
tor at the station. He is frequently 
speaking under the auspices of the Sen- 
ior Chaplain and the Naval Y. M. C. A. 
and is one of the regular teachers in the 
Bible class work. Another important 
part of this work is the securing of invi- 
tations for our boys into the homes and 
the providing of a social life through the 
churches. The men can find one of their 
own church regularly at the station for 
help in their problems. Every one who 
has a son or friend at the Naval Station 
should write to Ward E. Hall, City Y. 
M. C. A., Waukegan, Illinois, and tell 
him about the boy and in what camp and 
barrack he is living. This work has been 
demonstrated that it is effective and in 
some way our brotherhood must make 
provision to permanently maintain it.” 


F,. W. Burnham, of the American Society 


Tells of War Emergency Committee 
Work 


Secretary F. W. Burnham, of the 
American Society, writes that the people 
are becoming more and more interested 
in the work of the Emergency Commit- 
tee of the American Society among the 
soldier boys. Here are some of the 
things being done, as reported by Mr. 
Surnham: “We sent M. L. Pontius of 
Jacksonville. Ill, to Houston, Texas, 
Camp Logan, for February. He was 
succeeded the first of March by John R. 
Golden of Decatur who is at Camp 
Logan now. We sent Edgar DeWitt 
Jones of Bloomington to San Antonio, 
and we are planning to send some of our 
Missouri men to Camp Doniphan at 
Lawton, Okla. From Indiana we have 
sent C. H. Winders, of Indianapolis; 
F. E. Smith of Muncie; and David H. 
Shields of Kokomo to Camp Shelby, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. Five hundred dollars 
has been appropriated for work at 
Deming, N. M.; fifty dollars a month for 
our church at Rockford, Illinois, Camp 
Grant, where we are also supplying 
camp pastors. Plans are also under way 
for similar work at Newport News and 
Norfolk, Va. 
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Disciples Emergency 
Drive 


The Emergency Drive is on in full 
force. It gathers momentum daily. The 
churches are recognizing in a splendid 
way the momentous issues at stake in 
this hour. 

At this writing, state conferences are 
still in progress. The “team” is doing 
the best work of our five years’ experi- 

nee. Their hearts are in this drive. The 
people are stirred to the depths. A 
pastor in the middle west said, “I have 
always been a conscientious worker, but 
as I look back, my ministry seems to be 

1othing in comparison with what it 
should have been. I realize more keenly 
than ever that I stand between a suffer- 
ing Christ and a sorrowing, sinful world. 
Henceforth, no occasion is unimportant, 
no service insignificant.” 

Actuated by such a spirit, men and 
women go out from these conferences to 
translate into action the impressions of 
the hour. 

Business men are attending the con- 
ferences in large numbers, and every- 
where they are a bulwark of strength. 
They stand for large measures. They 
urge vigorous and immediate prosecution 
of the task. The chief women are pres- 
ent in every conference. There is but 
one voice from them. It is for complete 
consecration and for unstinted service. 

State apportionments have been made. 
They are larger than anything our 
churches have ever faced before, but 
with unanimity they are being received 
in a spirit of devoted courage. Everyone 

diligently at work to reach or surpass 
the amount asked. Already a few reports 


are in from individual churches. One 
middle west pastor on receiving word of 
his county's apportionment, expressed 
doubt of ability to reach it. He went 
home, put the matter before his board, 
and in their first meeting they themselves 
pledged half the total apportionment of 
nearly a score of churches in the country. 

A western church has already secured 
pledges suggesting five times their total 
missionary gifts of last year. These are 
words of hope. The victory is not won, 
and will not be won until the last pledge 
is in. These indications show that there 
is a spirit among our great hearted men 
and women to put across this drive mag- 
nificently. 

Full attainment requires that we be in- 
stant in prayer, strenuous in endeavor, 
and strong in courage until the victory is 
achieved. 


MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT. 
Cincinnati, O. 





The Disciples Congress 


Central Christian Church, 
April 10-12 


A noted politician once told the Ameri- 
can people that they were incapable of 
anything but discussion. That was be- 
fore we entered the war, however. 

Whatever else may be true, it is indis- 
pensable in this modern world to be 
capable of free and straightforward dis- 


Indianapolis, 


cussion. Action of any sort, without due 
deliberation, has no guarantee of being 
valuable. 


The Congress is a meeting for discus- 
sion. No policies are advocated; no res- 
olutions are drawn up; nobody is com- 
mitted to anything but earnest and 
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unswerving pursuit of the truth. 

If you have a message in your soul, 
come to the Congress and utter it. Al- 
though you may not have been asked to 
fill a place on the program, you are none 
the less welcome. The Congress is an 
open forum for the consideration of 
questions which cannot be opened in any 


other public gathering we have. Come 
and deliver your message. 
If you are a truth-seeker you will 


greatly profit by the program arranged 
this year. The two days are full of live 
and timely topics and many able m: 
are devotedly preparing to give them 
careful consideration. You may not 
agree with them. If so, speak out. This 
is your meeting. Come and fellowship 
with us in the search for light. 

Hotel Barton and Hotel Puritan will 
furnish good rooms at reasonable rates. 
Write them your needs. 

F. E. LuMtey, 
Secretary. 





—The Christian Endeavor organiza- 
tion at Ault, Colo., has a membership as 
large as that of the church and larger 
than that of the Bible school. 
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“The Mission of America.” 
This is a War Emergency Year. 


The month of May belongs to Home Missions. 
(See Year Book, page 77.) 


Religion and patriotism are now merged. Very fitting, therefore, will it be for 
every preacher on Sunday, May 5, to deliver a message to his church on 
(For suggestions see the April American Home Missionary.) 


Re—HOME MISSIONS 


All Home Fields demand increased appropria- 
Service for our boys in khaki is extra. Urge your people to a sacrificial offering. 








Literature will cost 
you nothing. 





The American Christian Missionary Society 


Carew Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

















A Treasure Book for laymen, teachers, ministers 
and all Bible students 


OUR BIB 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT 

















How did we get our Bible? 


Who wrote it? 


How is it different from other 
Bibles? 


What authority has the Bible? 


What do we mean by Inspira- 
tion? 


What is “Higher Criticism”? 


Does “Higher Criticism” hurt or 
help the Bible? 





What is “Lower Criticism?” 
How to use the Bible. 


How the Bible may be misused— 
even by those who believe 
in it. 


The Things the Aver- These and a score of other 
practical questions are treated by 


age Person Wants to Professor Willett in the style 

that has made him for twenty 
Know. years the most popular lecturer 
on the Bible before the American 
public. 


















































This Book Will Answer YOUR Questions 


The times demand a fair knowledge of the facts about the Bible by the average lay- 
man. Without such he is a prey to all sorts of vagaries and even superstitions. Modern 
scholarship, working for the past half century, has brought to light a great body of new 
facts which, taken as a whole, make the Bible a new book. These new facts have often 
been the subject of premature interpretation, of prejudiced misstatement, of ill-informed 
advocacy. As a result, there is widespread confusion among the laity and even among 
Bible teachers and ministers as to what the Bible really is. 

Send today for a copy and you will find yourself recommending it a score of times to 
your friends. Price, $1.35 (add from 6 to 12 cents for postage). 
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